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News  and  Comment 


Charles  Martin  Hall,  a Trustee  of 
the  College  since  190.5  and  a member 
of  the  class  of  1885,  died  at  Daytona, 
Florida.  Sunday,  December  27,  1914. 
Mr.  Hall  was  the  inventor  of  the 
electrolytic  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum,  and  was  president 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Ameri- 
ca. Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Thursday. 
December  31,  Mr.  Hall’s  borne,  and 
also  at  tbe  home  of  IMr.  T fall’s 
brother,  Rev.  George  E.  Hall,  in 
Oberiin,  tbe  day  following.  Inter- 
ment was  made  in  WTstwood  Ceme- 
tery. A memorial  service  will  be 
held  in  Finney  Chapel  January  22. 
A biographical  sketch  will  be  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  George  E.  Hall ; repre- 
sentatives from  Mr.  Hall’s  business 


interests  will  speak — a scientist  of  na- 
tional reputation,  and  Dr.  Hodges 
i\Ir.  Hall’s  physician.  President  H.  C. 
King  will  represent  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Homer  H.  Johnson  the 
class  of  ’85. 


Word  has  just  been  received  of 
the  sudden  death  from  J)ueumonia 
of  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  in  New  York 
City,  Wednesday,  January  6,  1915. 
Dr.  Allen  was  a member  of  the  class 
of  1875  and  had  been  a Trustee  of 
the  College  since  1898. 


What  do  the  rank  and  file  of  a col- 
lege get  out  of  supporting  a mission- 
ary institution  like  Oberlin’s  school 
in  Shansi?  Many  American  colleges 
arc  doing  such  work,  and  it  supplies 
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a means  for  those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  Christian  missionary 
work  to  express  themselves:  l)iit  is 
that  all  ? Does  it  affect  merely  the 
missionary  minded?  Without  doubt 
such  enterprises  help  to  keep  a stu- 
dent body  in  touch  with  other  lands 
and  with  world  problems.  China  and 
the  Asiatic  cjuestion  are  much  nearer 
to  the  man  who  walks  through  the 
Memorial  .Arch,  and  who  hears  the 
presentation  of  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege in  China,  and  who  meets  the 
many  people  here  who  are  in  the  for- 
eign work,  and  who  does  his  college 
work  beside  the  foreign  students 
whom  the  missionaries  send  hack. 


The  address  delivered  by  Prof.  C. 
W.  Savage  at  the  ninth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  which  met  during 
the  Christmas  recess  in  Chicago,  is 
printed  in  this  issue.  It  is  a vigor- 
ous and  striking  arraignment  of  the 
present  athletic  system  in  American 
colleges.  CriticisiiT  of  athletics  has 
been  frequent  and  the  Oberlin  Alum- 
ni have  often  voiced  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  certain  features:  but  Mr. 
Savage’s  paper  presents  a construc- 
tive program,  and  urges  an  about- 
face  in  the  whole  college  attitude  to- 
ward athletics.  The  two  items,  (1) 
emphasis  on  intramural  rather  than 
intercollegiate  sport,  (2)  recognition 
of  the  proper  place  of  play  and  phy- 
sical training  in  education,  are  things 
that  Oberlin  can  peculiarlv  well  stand 
for  because  of  the  personnel  of  the 
deiiartment  of  i’hysical  Training  and 
the  trend  in  athletic  equipment  for 
which  thev  stand. 


Mr.  Savage's  address  called  out 
considerable  favorable  comment  and 
discussion.  The  College  is  fortunate 
to  be  so  represented  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  herald  a new  move- 
ment which  every  thoughtful  man 
knows  is  much  needed. 


Work  on  the  new  organ  for  the 
Chapel  is  going  faster  than  expected. 
The  work  of  altering  the  apse  of  the 
chapel  and  erecting  scaffolding  has 
been  going  on  for  several  weeks,  and 
during  the  Christmas  recess  the  work 
of  erection  was  begun. 


It  will  not  be  possible  to  occupy 
tJie  Administration  Building  as  soon 
as  expected.  Drying  out  the  concrete 
and  completing  the  interior  work  go 
slowly. 


The  wide  distribution  of  the  homes 
of  Oberlin  students  make  the  prob- 
lem of  closing  school  before  a holi- 
day difficult.  This  year  the  Faculty 
decided  to  close  at  11  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  the  usual  date.  Students 
were  excused  earlier  if  necessary, 
that  they  might  reach  home  by  six 
o'clock  Christmas  Eve. 


The  College  Calendar  appears  in  a 
d.ecidedly  different  dress.  Gray  tones 
to  match  the  tints  of  the  photographs 
were  chosen.  few  of  the  views  are 
novel : the  cover  piece  is  a striking 
view  of  detail  of  the  colonnade  of  the 
Memorial  /Arch. 


During  the  recess,  the  dormitory 
section  of  the  Men's  Builrling'  will 
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be  improved.  The  new  rooms  in  the 
fourth  floor  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  men  rooming  in  the  building 
to  eighty-five  and  the  changes  will 
accommodate  better  the  larger  num- 
ber of  men. 

The  proceeds  from  an  operetta  giv- 
en last  year  were  supplemented  by  a 
grant  from  the  funds  aiipropriated 
for  the  Men’s  Building  and  a Victrola 
with  a good  assortment  of  records 
was  purchased  for  the  lobby.  The 
furniture  of  the  lobby  has  been  re- 
arranged, and  there  are  fires  in  the 
afternoon  and  early  evening  in  the 
fireplaces,  so  that  the  lobby  is  more 
frequented  by  the  men  of  the  school. 

Rooms  have  been  opened  in  the 
i\fen’s  Building  to  small  groups  of 
men  for  social  purposes.  The  build- 
ing has  been  a decided  success  as  a 
place  for  larg'e  “mixers”  and  rallies  ; 
in  that  regard  it  is  a real  center  for 
the  men ; but  it  should  be  more  avail- 
able for  the  men  in  smaller  and  more 
intimate  gatherings. 


Christmas  Eve  found  a splendidly 
lighted  immicipal  Christmas  Tree  on 
the  lawn  of  Talcott  Hall.  A com- 
mittee of  townspeople  provided  the 
lighting  for  the  large  evergreen ; 
Bresident  King  made  a short  address, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  the  children  of 
the  public  schools  sang  carols,  and 
the  Boys’  P)and  played  several  selec- 
tions. The  tree  was  lighted  each 
night  during  Christmas  week.  Dean 
Bosworth  gave  a short  talk  New 
Year’s  night. 

At  the  last  chapel  service  before 
the  Christmas  recess,  Professor  H. 


Harroun  sang  the  tenor  solo  “Com- 
fort ye,”  and  his  pupil  Miss  Kenes- 
trick  the  solos  “lie  shall  feed  his 
flock,”  and  “Come  unto  him.”  The 
readings  were  from  the  text  of  the 
.Messiah. 

No  holiday  concert  was  given  by 
the  Musical  Union,  who  are  postpon- 
ing their  programs  until  after  the 
installation  of  tlie  organ. 


The  European  WHr  sliows  some  di- 
versity of  opinion  in  the  Faculty.  A 
large  majority,  as  would  be  e.xpected, 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
the  Allies.  But  all  sides  are  repre- 
sented ; Prof.  Geiser  of  the  Political 
Science  department  and  Prof.  Goer- 
ner  of  the  Conservatory  are  pro- 
German,  while  Professor  PE  .A..  Mil- 
ler, sociology,  and  Professor  G.  F. 
Wright  are  impressed  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Slavs.  Travel  and  ex- 
perience make  Professors  Wright 
and  Miller  feel  that  the  Slavic  insti- 
tutions are  essentially  democratic, 
that  bureaucracy  is  a chance  excres- 
cence, and  that  the  Russians  and  their 
kin  have  a great  contribution  to  make 
to  the  world. 


The  members  of  the  social  science 
division  in  the  College,  of  the  depart- 
ments of  philosoph}’  and  psychology, 
and  of  the  theological  faculty  have 
organized  a faculty  club  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  in  social  science. 
This  is  the  third  faculty  club  of  the 
sort.  The  Physical  Science  Club  and 
the  Biological  Science  Club  have  been 
running  for  some  years. 
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The  laboratories  liave  had  the  usual 
inconveniences  in  getting  material 
from  Europe.  But  by  this  time  both 
German  and  French  firms  are  offer- 
ing to  fill  orders  despite  conditions. 
Even  the  German  publishing  houses 
advertise  the  fact  that  they  can  ship 
through  neutral  countries. 


A study  of  the  quarters  occupied 
by  the  freshman  men  shows  that  they 
are  scattered  in  town,  and  often  rath- 
er isolated ; perhaps  not  more  so  than 
the  upper  classmen.  Over  one-third 
of  the  freshman  men  are  rooming 
where  they  are  alone,  or  where  there 
is  but  one  other  student.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  freshman  men  room 
where  there  are  three  students  or 
less  in  the  house.  The  largest  group 
of  freshmen,  thirteen,  is  in  the  Men’s 
Building.  They  find  place  there  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  upper  class- 
men  to  return,  or  to  claim  a place  in 
the  building  when  entitled  to  it  by 
the  regulations. 


Anthony  Chez,  ex-'98 


T Josiah  Teeters  ’93 

rt.  E w.  H.  Merriain  ’94 

Q J.  H.  Nichols  ’10 

L'-  H G.  C.  Gray  ’ll 

R.  H F.  C.  Fisher  ’14 

E R.  H.  Houser  ’09 


Professor  Savage  feels  that  these 
men  would  have  been  able  to  play 
either  the  old  or  new  style  game. 
Fauver,  ’97,  has  been  moved  from 
the  position  he  played  best,  right 
halfback,  to  tackle;  the  other  men 
are  all  in  their  favorite  positions. 

The  Oberlin  Tribune  in  a recent 
issue  tries  a hand  at  selecting  two 
All  Oberlin  teams.  For  the  old  style 
• — 1892-1905 — the  following  team  is 
suggested : 


L.  E. 
L.  T. 
L.  G. 
C.  . . 
R.  G. 
R.  T. 
R.  E. 

Q.  .. 
L.  H. 

R.  H, 
P.  . . 


Shurtz  '04 

....  Teeters  ’93 
. Wise,  Sem.  ’93 
. . McMurray  ’97 
. . . . Chez,  ex-’98 
....Pitch,  ex-’9G 
. . . Merrlam  ’94 
Win  Fauver  ’99 
Washington  ’00 
C.  K.  Fauver  ’97 
Clancy  ’97 


In  naming  an  ‘‘All  Time  Oberlin 
Team,”  Professor  Savage  goes  back 
for  the  nucleus  to  the  team  of  1892, 
selecting  John  Wise,  Sem.  ’9.3,  Joe 
Teeters,  ’93,  W.  PI.  Merriam,  '94. 
The  line-up  as  given  in  the  Review 
of  Nov.  27  is  as  follows: 


L.  B A.  J.  Pyle  ’12 

L.  T G.  K.  Fauver  '97 

L.  G .lohn  Wise,  Sem.  ’93 

C L.  H.  McDaniels  ’10 


For  the  new  style  game : 


L.  E Waters  ’08 

L.  T Cole  '10 

L,  G Clark  '10 

C MacDaniels  ’12 

R.  G Brown  ’ll 

R.  T Pendleton  ’10 

R.  E Pyle  ’09 

Q Gray  '10 

L.  H J.  H.  Smith  ’08 

R H Fisher  '13 

p Houser  ’09 
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Oberlin’s  Educational  Work  in  Shansi 


OTWITHSTAN  1)1  NG  t h e 
restlessness  incident  to  the 
Chinese  revolution,  Olierlin 
has  gone  on  steadily  through  the 
])ast  year  developing  the  Oherlin 
Memorial  Academy  in  the  province 
of  Shansi,  North  China.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  student  sentiment,  a number  of 
Oherlin  graduates  banded  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  cstahlish- 
ing  in  China  an  educational  institu- 
tion patterned  after  their  Alma  Ma- 
ter. lly  the  year  1900  Oherlin's 
plant  had  grown  into  a distinct 
American  settlement,  with  an  admin- 
istrative staff  of  fourteen  officers,  two 
organized  churches,  a system  of 
graded  schools  and  an  academy.  But 
in  the  Boxer  rising  of  that  year  all 
the  Americans  at  the  Oberlin  sta- 
tion were  massacred  and  the  work 
of  two  decades  was  practically  de- 
stroyed. In  1903  a beautiful  stone 
arch  was  erected  on  the  OlDerlin 
campus  as  a memorial  to  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  this  work,  and 
the  enthusiasm  generated  among 
Oberlin  students  resulted  in  sending 
Dt.  and  Mrs.  'Hemingway  out  to 
Shansi  to  begin  the  work  of  reman- 
ning the  Oberlin  station.  Soon  af- 
terward Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Leaton 
Corbin  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
undergraduate  body,  and  from  this 
second  beginning  the  work  known 
today  as  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial 
Academy  has  developed. 

From  Taiku,  one  of  the  centers 
of  Oberlin's  project,  Mr.  Corbin  re- 


ports that  the  outstation  field  now  in- 
cludes two  districts,  Greatvale  and 
Pure  Spring.  In  the  former  are  ten 
townships  with  a total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  villages,  fully  one 
half  of  which  arc  within  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  latter  are  five  town- 
shi])s  with  ninety-three  villages  and 
hamlets.  The  work  of  the  Taiku  dis- 
trict is  naturally  heaviest  at  the  cen- 
tral station.  There  it  centers  in 
three  “compounds,”  or  walled  enclos- 
ures. The  department  of  education 
for  boys  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
“Flower  Garden,”  a beautiful  park- 
half  a mile  east  of  Greatvale  city. 
The  evangelistic  work  for  the  city 
centers  in  the  “Gospel  Court,”  on 
the  south  main  street  of  the  city,  the 
site  of  the  station’s  activities  prior  to 
1900.  A quarter  of  a mile  south  of 
the  city,  at  the  conjunction  of  three 
villages,  is  a large  compound  where 
are  located  the  hospital,  the  girls’ 
school,  the  residence  compound,  and 
the  church.  A small  army  of  pupils, 
patients,  servants,  helpers,  and  teach- 
ers populates  this  tract. 

Mr.  Wolfe  writes  enthusiastically 
of  his  work  in  the  Flower  Garden, 
as  follows : “The  Academy  has  per- 
haps a wider  and  better  reputation 
than  any  other  school  in  the  Pro- 
vince; better  than  other  Christian 
schools  in  that  it  has  more  money 
invested  and  is  trying  to  do  a high- 
er grade  of  work  than  others  are  do- 
ing ; and  better  than  Government 
schools  because  those  that  have  not 
already  closed  their  doors  for  lack 
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of  funds  are  running  on  a low  scale. 
Boys  are  being  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  Province,  and  from  the  Pro- 
vinces to  the  east  and  south  of  us. 
By  removing  the  first  two  years  of 
the  grammar  department  to  a court 
outside  of  the  Flower  Garden,  we 
are  able  to  accommodate  a present  at- 
tendance of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  as  over  against  ninety-eight  at 


Entrance  to  Compound  at  Fenchow 

this  time  last  year,  and  we  have  had 
a total  enrollment  for  the  year  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three.  This 
term  we  have  had  to  place  over 
twenty  hoys  on  a waiting  list,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  equipment.  Some 
of  these  boys  have  completed  the 
first  or  second  year  in  Government 
schools  of  the  same  rank  as  the 
Academy.  One  boy,  who  had  grad- 
uated from  a Government  high 
school,  wanted  to  enter  our  junior 
year  and  graduate  with  the  class  next 
year.  Most  of  the  boys  who  come 
from  Government  schools  have  had 
very  poor  training  and  have  to  enter 
hack  classes.  We  have  had  to  refuse 


some  entirely  because  of  lack  of  pre- 
paration. 

“Three  of  our  Alumni  are  in  the 
North  China  Union  College,  and 
three  are  in  the  North  China  Union 
Medical  College  at  Peking.  One  of 
the  latter  number  took  the  entrance 
examinations  and  was  admitted  di- 
rect from  the  Academy,  although  the 
Medical  College  requires  (the  equiv- 
alent of)  a college  preparation.  We 
have  former  students  doing  good 
work  in  the  University  and  the  Law 
School  at  Taiyuanfu,  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Medical  College  in  Tient- 
sin. and  in  other  leading  schools  of 
North  China.  Our  graduates  are 
doing  admirable  service  in  teaching 
in  our  outstation  schools.  Eleven 
boys  receive  diplomas  from  the  Acad- 
emy in  June. 

“The  Academy  has  successfully  or- 
ganized a Student  Help  Department, 
whereby  thirty-five  students  are  earn- 
ing part  or  all  of  their  expenses.  All 
boys  aided  by  the  Greatvale  station, 
or  receiving  scholarships  from  the 
school,  are  required  to  work  for 
half  of  what  they  receive.  Other 
poor  boys,  as  far  as  the  school  is 
able,  are  given  work  enough  to  cover 
half,  and  in  some  cases  all,  their  ex- 
penses. Many  more  than  the  thirty- 
five  employed  desire  work  . . . They 
act  as  tutors,  manager  of  the  dupli- 
cating machine,  accountants,  gate- 
keeper. table  waiters  (both  in  the 
student  kitchen  and  the  foreign  resi- 
dence), office  boy,  stable  boy,  water 
carriers,  janitors,  barber,  general 
roustabouts,  and  gardeners.  This 
has  great  significance  when  one  real- 
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izes  that  in  tlia  mind  of  the  Cliinesc 
the  age-lonsj  idea  of  a scholar  is  of 
a man  with  long  finger  nails,  soft 
hands,  and  effeminate  in  all  his  ways. 
This  is  a jirodnet  of  evolving  China 
impossible  as  yet  in  many  schools. 
We  ought  to  have  a sjiecial  gift 
of  $200  to  buy  some  knitting  ma- 
chines. which  could  f;e  used  to  a 
profit,  so  that  all  poor  hoys  that  want 
to  help  themselves  can  do  so." 


ni  to  get  back  of  the  Association 
with  large  gifts  for  equipment  and 
for  a sufficient  budget.  ...  We  need 
.$8,000  for  a Recitation  Building  to 
accommodate  three  hundred  students. 
If  we  had  the  building  we  could  fill 
it  with  students  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted. and  it  would  add  greatly  to 
the  already  good  rejmtation  of  the 
school  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese. 
We  need  .$1,000  for  teachers’  build- 


A Typical  Group  of  Oberlin  Students  at  Fenchow 


From  Air.  Wqlfe's  observations 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Academy  we  learn  that  “The  fac- 
ulty has  not  had  the  esteemed  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  If.  11.  K’ung  during  the 
past  year,  as  he  has  been  acting  as 
General  Secretary  for  the  Chinese 
Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  . . . Dr.  and  Mrs.  Flustefl  have 
lent  valuable  aid  and  in.spiration,  es- 
pecially to  the  many  boys  who  want 
to  learn  English.”  Speaking  of  the 
needs  of  his  department.  Afr.  Wolfe 
writes,  “We  need  the  Oberlin  alum- 


ings,  so  that  teachers  can  bring  their 
families  and  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  institution.  We  need  $300  for 
much  needed  repairs  in  the  Flower 
Garden.  One  pavilion  fell  down  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  another  building 
is  almost  ready  to  fall  because  of 
the  sinking  of  a wall.  The  wood- 
work of  the  entire  Garden  needs  a 
new  coat  of  jraint.  We  would  like 
$1.‘)0  to  buy  a set  of  band  instru- 
ments. The  school  has  already  made 
a reputation  for  its  singing.  An  As- 
sociation Band  would  be  a good  ad- 
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vertising  agency  here  in  the  heart  of 
China,  both  for  the  school  and  for 
the  Mission,  especially  to  the  gentry 
and  oflicial  class." 

None  of  the  work  centered  at 
Greatvalc  is  of  greater  interest  to 
the  Chinese  than  that  which  Dr. 
Hemingway,  Miss  Connelly,  and 
their  staff  are  doing  in  the  Jndson 


Entrance  to  Flower  Garden 


Smith  Memorial  Hospital.  This  in- 
terest is  beginning  to  manifest  itself 
in  substantial  ways,  as  Dr.  Heming- 
way reports:  "It  seemed  as  if  the 
time  were  ripe  to  enlist  the  further 
cooperation  of  these  (wealthy)  ])eo- 
ple,  especially  as  more  funds  were 
needed  for  e([uipment.  A small 
group  of  six  men  was  first  invited  to 


a luncheon  at  our  home.  They  took 
u[)  the  idea  heartily,  and  ]>repareil 
an  appeal  for  the  hospital,  attaching 
theii  names.  Kach  put  his  name 
down  for  amounts  varying  from  $7 
to  $200,  and  later  on  called  together 
another  group  of  about  twenty  for  a 
second  luncheon  at  our  house.  All 
of  these  took  subscription  lists  and 
the  committee’s  appeal  to  circulate 
among  their  friends.  For  present- 
ing the  matter  to  aristocratic  families, 
a special  subscription  list  de  Inxe  has 
been  prepared, — a folder  of  white 
silk  bound  with  yellow  satin,  and 
wrapped  gorgeously  in  crimson  flow- 
ered satin.  Each  section  of  the  folder 
has  red  paper  strips  for  signatures ; 
large  strips  for  large  amounts,  and 
small  strips  for  small  amounts.  This 
is  according  to  the  Chinese  custom 
for  gathering  subscriptions  for  build- 
ing temples.  When  a friend,  with 
bows  and  flourishes,  presents  one  with 
such  a grand  subscription  list  it  is 
supposed  to  be  so  impressive  that 
no  one  can  refuse  the  opportunity. 
Ry  this  method  the  returns  are  not 
all  to  be  gathered  in  a short  time. 
Some  of  the  lists  have  been  sent  to 
absent  Greatvale-ites  engaged  in 
business  in  Canton.  Peking,  and  Man- 
churia. The  sums  already  received 
amount  to  $890.90  in  local  currency, 
besides  twenty-one  lads  ( ounces  of 
silver  bullion),  with  a total  value  in 
United  States  money  of  $512.  From 
the  interest  developing  among  cer- 
tain men  we  hope  soon  to  be  warrant- 
ed in  .selecting  a group  of  citizens 
who  will  form  a Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Hospital." 


Dear  Friend: — 

We  are  very  anxious  to  increase  the  number  and  scope  of  the  per- 
sonals and  news  items  published  in  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine.  We 
would  therefore  count  it  a great  favor  if  you  would  send  us  on  this  blank 
any  items  you  may  have. 

'Fhe  March  issue  will  be  devoted  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Per- 
sonals concerning  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  Conservatory  are 
solicited  for  this  number. 

Thk  Editors. 

Kindly  mail  items  to 

Editor  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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There  is  one  element  in  Oberlin’s 
cducalional  work  in  Sliansi  which 
slioulcl  be  esjiecially  emi)hasized  at 
present.  The  collapse  of  the  at- 
tempt to  make  Confucianism  the  state 
religion  of  China  is  of  far-reaching 
significance  for  all  that  concerns 
Shansi.  The  agitation  was  strong 
but  the  opposition  severe.  Criticisms 
were  jiassed  upon  Confucius  by  the 


younger  and  more  educated  non- 
Christian  men.  more  severe  than  any- 
thing Christians  have  said.  Not  that 
Confucius  is  held  in  disrepute  by  the 
people  at  large,  for  he  is  not.  But 
to  say  that  the  Confucian  system  is 
prized  as  a real  help  and  consolation 
would  be  misleading.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  say  that  Confucianism  has 
been  mainly  traditional  and  formal  in 
the  past  would  scarcely  be  correct. 
But  among  the  educated  classes  its 
ethical  element  is  much  more  es- 
teemed than  the  religious.  Confu- 


cianism has  given  to  China  her  moral 
standard,  a negative  moral  restraint, 
but  it  has  centered  in  ancestral  wor- 
ship, and  “ancestral  worship  is  filial 
j)iely  gone  mad.’’  It  has  entailed  up- 
on the  Chinese  an  enormous  expend- 
iture. It  has  congested  the  popula- 
tion about  the  ancestral  homes,  has 
led  to  early  marriage  and  i^olygamy, 
has  destroyed  individual  liberty,  has 


put  ancestors  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
bound  China  to  the  dead  past.  These 
things  are  openly  acknowledged. 
The  .seeds  of  decay  are  in  her  past, 
and  the  one  hope  of  China  is  the  vi- 
talizing principle  of  modern  civili- 
zation— that  is,  in  the  religion  that 
gave  birth  to  that  civilization.  Christ- 
ianity is  slowly  but  steadily  taking 
the  place  of  Confucianism  as  the 
family  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and 
this  is  the  end  we  desire.  Not  that 
Christianity  should  ever  be  a state 
religion.  That  is  to  be  avoided  at 
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any  cost.  But  it  needs  to  become 
naturalized,  Sinocized,  so  that  the 
people  will  feel  at  home  in  it,  for  only 
by  becoming  native  has  Christianity 
ever  meant  anything  to  any  people. 
The  Oberlin  propaganda  never  was 
confronted  by  a more  favorable  op- 
portunity than  at  present,  and  when 
Shansi  Day  comes  round  the  response 
from  Alumni  and  undergraduates 
should  set  a record. 

Naturally  no  single  institution  can 
hope  to  reach  the  entire  population  of 
this  great  northern  province,  but 
Oberlin's  work  is  planned  to  come  in 


touch  with  at  least  3,000,000  souls. 
Government  officials  and  others  who 
have  visited  the  New  Oberlin  in  Chi- 
na write  in  the  judgment  that  we  are 
occupying  a most  strategic  position, 
and,  in  company  with  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  maintain  medi- 
cal missions  in  different  parts  of  the 
republic,  are  doing  unique  service  in 
tlie  tremendous  task  of  educating  and 
civilizing  the  millions  of  the  new  re- 
public in  their  struggle  for  pro- 
gress. 

P.  D.  Sherman. 
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New  Society  in  Oberlin 


Among  tlie  many  student  organiza- 
tions of  Oberlin,  the  Society  of  Learn- 
ing and  Labor  stands  out  as  the  one 
unique  in  membership  and  activity. 
It  has  in  its  constituency  about  two 
thirds  of  the  Chinese  students  of  tlie 
College  and  Academy,  a small  num- 
ber of  the  Chinese  attending  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Universities,  and  others 
throughout  the  land.  Its  headquar- 
ters are  in  Oberlin,  where  the  mem- 
bers have  rented  a house  and  estab- 
lished a home  of  their  own.  The 
work  of  the  house  is  divided  among 
the  needy  students ; some  do  the  cook- 
ing, others  do  the  janitor  work.  In 
this  way,  these  ambitious  Orientals 
are  enabled  to  get  a college  educa- 
tion in  America,  without  violating  the 
anti-alien  labor  law,  and  without  sacri- 
ficing the  broadening  effect  that  is  to 
be  derived  from  association  with  a 
foreign  people.  The  scheme  sounds 
almost  too  good  to  be  practicable,  but 
is  worked  out  splendidly. 

It  may  be  fairly  asked  as  to  what 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Society 
of  Learning  and  Labor,  and  what  the 
plans  for  its  future  are.  As  soon  as 
the  Manchus  abdicated  and  the  Chi- 
nese Republic  became  established, 
most  of  the  young  revolutionists  and 
others  flocked  into  American  col- 
leges and  universities ; some  with  the 
general  aim  of  getting  educated, 
others  with  the  explicit  purpose  of 
studying  certain  political  and  social 
institutions.  Almost  all  these  men 
were  supported  by  their  respective 
provincial  governments.  After  a 


year  and  a half,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  funds,  and  political  complica- 
tions, the  state  officials  decided  to 
withdraw  the  support  of  the  students 
abroad,  giving  them  scarcely  enough 
money  to  return  to  China.  A major- 
ity of  those  affected,  about  fifty  in 
number,  left  this  country ; but  a doz-. 
en  or  so  determined  to  struggle  on 
independently,  feeling  that  they  had 
already  put  their  hands  to  the  plow 
and  should  not  look  back.  They,  to- 
gether with  their  few  friends,  came 
to  Oberlin  College,  which  was  known 
to  them  to  be  very  democratic  and 
cosmopolitan.  These — one  might  say 
— pioneers,  with  the  help  of  their 
Oberlin  friends  and  several  members 
of  the  Faculty,  organized  this  society 
and  have  made  it  what  it  is. 

As  to  the  society’s  future  plans, 
they  have  been  seriously  considered, 
but  as  yet  are  not  definite.  How- 
ever, this  much  may  be  said : that 
those  in  the  societ}',  while  enjoying 
the  educational  advantages  of  Ameri- 
ca, have  not  forgotten  that  there  are 
thousands  of  their  countrymen  who 
wish  to  get  a college  education  in 
America  but  are  without  the  means. 
It  is  their  desire  to  make  the  Oberlin 
society  the  starting  point  of  a great 
movement  through  which  similar  so- 
cieties may  be  established  in  other 
places. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  so- 
ciety which  cannot  be  omitted.  Be- 
sides the  help  it  gives  to  needy  stu- 
dents, it  represents  one  great  idea — 
the  idea  of  dignity  of  labor.  For 
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centuries,  manual  labor  was  disdained 
by  the  literati.  But  this  spirit  can- 
not be  continued  if  China  wishes  to 
build  up  a virile  manhood,  and  to  re- 
store her  industry.  The  members  of 
the  society  wish  to  demonstrate  to 
their  countrymen  that  labor  is  hon- 
orable— as  honorable  as  the  intellec- 
tual pursuits  of  the  scholar. 

I have,  so  far,  discussed  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Society  of  Learn- 


ing and  Labor,  its  history  and  its  as- 
pirations. I wish  to  add  only  one 
more  word.  The  society  should  not 
be  considered  a charity.  Its  policy  is 
not  to  give  away  dollars  to  every 
Chinese  who  takes  a notion  to  ask  for 
them.  Its  policy  is  to  help  every 
needy,  worthy  student  to  help  him- 
self. 

Yah  Tsen. 
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The  Professional  versus  the  Educational  in 
College  Athletics 


HE  sul)ject  which  I am  to 
present  today  is  not  a 
small  one.  My  treatment 
in  the  time  alloted,  there- 
fore, must  of  necessity  be 
fragmentary  rather  then 
full,  suggestive  rather  than  exhaus- 
tive. For  this  reason  lest  my  view- 
point he  obscured  and  1 be  misun- 
derstood I wish  to  state  at  the  out- 
set that  I am  an  ardent  believer 
in  intercollegiate  sport  in  all  its 
branches ; that  I have  been  a varsity 
athlete  myself,  have  coached  varsity 
teams  and  am  still  closely  connected 
with  intercollegiate  athletics.  I trust 
therefore,  that  ni}^  observations  will 
not  be  considered  as  the  maunclerings 
of  a “musty  old  highbrow"  but  rath- 
er as  the  conclusions  of  an  ardent  lov- 
er of,  and  believer  in,  athletic  sports. 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  has 
been  increasingly  borne  in  upon  me 
that  there  are  two  great  aspects  of 
our  athletic  problem  ; two  great  ten- 
dencies, which  I roughly  characterize 
as  the  professional  and  the  education- 
al. In  the  early  years  of  college  ath- 
letics in  America,  only  their  recrea- 
tional, hygienic,  and  social  aspects 
were  recognized.  Tn  a surprisingly 
short  time,  owing  to  the  innate  love 
of  sport  and  the  growing  intensity  of 
athletic  rivalry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  conservatism  and  shortsighted- 
ness of  educators  on  the  other,  we 
tind  strong  student  athletic  associa- 
tions flourishing  and  the  entire  con- 


trol of  college  athletics  vested  in 
these  associations.  These  organiza- 
tions rapidly  acquired  great  power. 
Young  and  inexperienced  student 
managers  abused  this  power  and  made 
embarrassing  mistakes.  The  resultant 
bickerings  and  recriminations  became 
so  tiresome  that  it  was  rightly  con- 
ceived that  continuity  and  experience 
in  management  would  reduce  if  not 
eliminate  much  misunderstanding  and 
friction.  This  more  efficient  manage- 
ment shaped  itself  into  what  is  now 
commonly  called  the  graduate  man- 
agership. 

With  a business  man  at  the  helm, 
the  storms  and  perils  of  intercolle- 
giate strife  were  largely  dissipated 
and  the  ship  of  sport  for  a time  sailed 
smoother  seas.  College  faculties 
breathed  more  easily,  believing  that 
the  threatening  clouds  of  athletic 
trouble  had  been  dispelled. 

But  sports  well  managed  grew  in 
popularity  both  with  the  students  and 
with  the  public.  The  graduate  man- 
ager w'as  a business  man,  and  with 
an  eye  to  business,  he  saw  t'mt  good 
gate  receipts  meant  better  facilities, 
more  equipment,  and  the  means  of 
attaining  better  results.  Better  re- 
sults to  the  students,  to  the  Alumni, 
to  the  graduate  manager,  and  even 
to  the  Faculty,  meant  more  athletic 
victories.  The  business  man’s  busi- 
ness grew.  The  training  table,  the 
training  quarters,  the  return  of  the 
star  graduates  to  help  coach,  the  high 
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salaried  professional  coach,  magnifi- 
cent athletic  fields  and  imposing  stadia 
were  all  the  more  possible  by  good 
business  methods  and  by  the  skill  of 
the  graduate  manager  in  exploiting 
the  loyalty  of  the  Alumni.  But  the 
Athletic  Association  was  not  an  edu- 
cational body.  The  graduate  man- 
ager was  not  an  educator.  He  was 
closer  to  the  --Vlumni  than  to  the  h'ac- 
ulty.  His  great  enterprise  assumed 
such  proportions,  and  its  exactions 
on  the  time  and  the  thought  of  the 
students  became  so  heavy,  that  schol- 
astic pursuits  were  considerably  in- 
terrupted. 

Here,  with  characteristic  conserva- 
tism, college  authorities  came  for- 
ward with  a harmless  prescription  of 
faculty  control, — an  advisory  athletic 
committee,  composed  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  with  sporting  pro- 
clivities, a proportion  of  real  sports 
from  the  Alumni,  and  a representa- 
tion of  undergraduates.  This  com- 
mittee advised  the  graduate  manager 
and  even  did  more,  but  the  graduate 
manager  still,  for  the  most  part,  had 
his  own  way.  The  Athletic  Associa- 
tions have  grown  into  corporations 
and  now  hold  property  worth  mil- 
lions. Intercollegiate  sport  has  grad- 
uallv  liecome  over-specialized  and 
commercialized  and  professionalized 
The  good  name  of  the  student  ath- 
lete has  often  been  smirched  by  pro- 
selyting and  subsidizing,  and  our  con- 
troversy of  amateurism  vs.  profes- 
sionalism has  grown  ever  more  in- 
sistent. How,  let  me  ask,  can  we  ex- 
pect professionalized  sport  to  turn 
out  amateur  sportsmen?  I believe  that 


college  and  university  presidents  and 
thinking  people  in  general  who  have 
the  courage  to  face  the  situation 
squarely  feel  with  President  Wilson 
that  there  is  real  danger  of  the  side- 
show becoming  more  important  than 
the  main  tent. 

During  the  last  few  years  slight 
indications  of  the  attempts  at  read- 
justment have  appeared.  The  place 
of  play  is  coming  to  be  recognized. 
The  educational  world  is  in  travail 
and  there  is  hope  that  a new  athletic 
era  is  to  be  born,  an  era  with  an 
athletic  policy  that  shall  be  the  legi- 
timate offspring  of  an  educational 
-system ; a child,  sane,  sensible,  sturdy 
and  strong,  who  will  by  the  might 
of  his  clean  ancestry  and  undoubted 
parentage,  beat  down  his  bullying 
braggart  of  a bastard  brother  until 
he  shall  come  to  recognize  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  educational  family 
circle. 

Rut  possibly  the  sturdy  younger 
son  has  already  been  conceived.  In 
almost  any  college  faculty  will  you 
now  find  a few  men  of  vision  who  are 
beginning  to  preach  the  doctrine  that 
play  has  a real  and  distinctive  place 
in  education,  and  even  in  higher  edu- 
cation. What  that  place  should  be, 

I w'ould  like  to  discuss  here,  but  it 
is  outside  the  province  of  this  paper. 
But  what  of  the  place  of  play  in  edu- 
cation at  the  present  time? 

For  the  sake  of  analogy; — imagine 
the  student  body  taking  a great  in- 
terest in  the  w'ork  of  the  department 
of  Expression  and  Public  Speaking. 
A number  of  the  students  form  a 
Dramatic  Association,  secure  a com- 
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jjctent  coach  and  elect  a manager.  By 
patient  training,  a skilled  debating 
team  is  developed,  several  prize  ora- 
tors are  produced,  and  a splendid 
cast  of  characters  is  trained  to  por- 
tray a Shakespearean  ])lay.  Granted 
that  contest  for  the  orators  and  de- 
baters and  a theatrical  engagement 
for  the  actors  could  be  secured  each 
week  without  the  interruption  of  col- 
lege work,  will  any  man  here  ]n'e.sent 
advise  that  it  w'ould  be  good  educa- 
tional policy  to  schedule  regular  sea- 
sons of  seven  to  ten  weeks  each 
year  for  these  young  peo])le  to  travel 
about  the  country  and  appear  before 
public  audiences,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  great  mass  of  the  students 
should  receive  practically  no  instruc- 
tion or  training  in  any  form  for  pub- 
lic expression? 

This  analogy  cannot  be  pressed  too 
far,  yet  it  is  apt  enough  to  afford 
food  for  thought. 

The  facts  of  the  ca.se  are  that  there 
is  little  or  no  justification  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  intercollegiate  sport  as 
a legitimate  interest  in  an  education- 
al system.  Some  of  you  will  say 
that  it  needs  no  educational  justifica- 
tion, but  wdth  that  position  I must 
disagree.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of 
this  great  association,  and  of  the  zeal- 
ous and  indefatigable  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  good  sport  working  through 
local  conferences,  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding intercollegiate  sport  have 
improved  tremendously  in  late  years, 
as  far  as  public  performances  and  e.x- 
ternal  conditions  are  concerned.  But 
we  have  not  gone  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  We  are  industriously  prun- 


ing and  trimming  the  athletic  tree, 
plucking  a leaf  here  and  a diseased 
blossom  there ; but  we  hesitate  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root.  With  the  great 
educational  and  moral  principles  un- 
derlying sport  and  with  the  question 
of  amateurism  I fear  w'e  are  making 
little  progress. 

Now'  our  difficulties  in  both  those 
resjiects  are  largely  due  to  one  and 
the  same  cause.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions promising  young  athletes  in 
high  schools  and  academies  are 
rounded  up  by  alumni  scouts  or  other 
agencies,  they  receive  inducements  of 
one  sort  or  another,  in  many  cases 
legitimate  and  in  many  other  cases 
such  as  to  prostitute  all  moral  integ- 
rity. But.  whether  right  or  wrong, 
the  athlete  is  zealously  sought  after 
and  that  because  h»  is  an  athlete.  If 
possible  he  is  placed  under  obliga- 
tions before  reaching  college,  he  is 
even  steered  to  the  proper  fitting 
school  of  the  particular  college.  He 
thus  enters  college  with  the  wrong 
idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
sport  and  study.  Once  in  college  he 
lives  in  an  athletic  atmosphere  that 
is  commercialized  and  professional- 
ized. He  joins  the  freshman  squad 
and  his  training  is  begun.  Neither 
time  nor  e.xpense  is  spared  to  fit  him 
“to  deliver.”  He  is  promoted  to  the 
varsity  squad.  With  professional 
coaches  paid  enormous  salaries  for  a 
season’s  work,  with  the  high-salaried 
trainer  and  his  retinue,  wdth  a famous 
old  grad  a thousand  miles  away  sum- 
moned by  telegraph,  expenses  paid, 
to  show  him  how'  to  lengthen  his  punt 
a couple  of  yards,  w'ith  scouts  who 
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have  watched  every  game  of  opposing 
teams  throughout  the  season,  return- 
ing for  tiie  week  prior  to  meeting  this 
or  that  opponent  and  coaching  how 
to  meet  the  particular  opponent’s 
play, — with  trips  involving  three  or 
four  days'  absence  from  classes,  with 
a week  spent  at  the  seashore  or  moun- 
tains away  from  the  classroom — with 
all  these  things  and  countless  others, 
what  idea  of  sport  is  the  student  to 
get?  Is  it  sport  or  is  it  business,  a 
])astime  or  a profession?  Is  it  more 
important  than  studies  or  not  ? That 
our  student  athletes  carry  themselves 
as  well  as  they  do  under  tliese  cir- 
cumstances is  a tremendous  tribute  to 
the  stuff  of  w'hich  they  are  made. 
That  they  are  alile  to  do  anything 
with  their  studies  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable, yet  here  again  they  acquit 
themselves  surprisingly  well.  But  my 
contention  is  that  the  whole  program 
is  fundamentally  wrong.  The  whole 
scheme  is  professionalized.  Efficien- 
cy is  developed  down  to  the  minutest 
detail.  No  captain  of  industry  or 
corporation  board  of  directors  could 
map  out  a plan  of  campaign  and  carry 
it  out  with  greater  efficiency.  The 
coaches  and  the  managers  in  our 
great  colleges  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned that  victories  ma}'  result. 
Aloney  is  poured  out  like  water.  The 
student  players  are  mere  pawns,  a 
band  of  picked  men  trained  and 
groomed  for  the  day  of  the  contest. 
That  the  Ijoys  like  this  sort  of  thing 
and  that  athletic  honors  are  coveted 
is  neither  here  nor  there. 

I maintain  that  it  is  because  of  this 
system  that  today,  in  spite  of  multi- 


tudinous rules  of  eligibility,  in  spite 
of  gentlemen’s  agreements,  in  spite 
of  quasi-faculty  control,  we  still  have 
insistent  calls  for  rule  revisions,  we 
still  have  men  actually  hired  to  play 
football  on  college  teams,  we  still 
have  men  competing  four  or  five 
years,  we  still  have  boys  lying  about 
their  amateur  standing,  we  still  have 
charges  made  against  the  morality  of 
intercollegiate  sport. 

All  the.se  things  and  countles.s 
others  exist  because  of  the  system 
that  has  gradually  been  developed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
education  to  parallel  this  develop- 
ment. It  is  best  likened  to  the  war 
policies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, now  grappling  in  a struggle  to 
the  death.  For  a score  of  years  each 
nation  has  been  trying  to  surpass  the 
other  in  preparedness  for  war.  Sim- 
ilarly, since  the  beginning  of  intercol- 
legiate football  each  institution  has 
attempted  to  get  ahead  of  its  rivals 
in  preparedness  for  the  game.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  time  for  disarmament  has 
come.  To  my  mind,  our  athletic 
troubles  will  never  grow  less,  our 
discussions  over  the  definition  of  an 
amateur  never  cease  until  there  is  a 
radical  readjustment  of  our  athletic 
system  at  least  as  far  as  intercolle- 
giate football  is  concerned.  Under- 
stand that  I am  making  no  charge 
against  football  as  a game.  I believe 
that  our  American  game  of  football 
is  the  greatest  game  that  the  human 
intellect  has  ever  devised,  .^nd  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  I am  in 
no  way  censuring  the  special  coach, 
he  he  graduate  or  professional. 
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Neither  do  I Idanie  tlie  athletic  asso- 
ciations or  their  managers.  .Ml  alike 
are  creatures  of  the  system,  and  like 
Topsy,  the  .system  has  “just  growed.’’ 
I'lie  hlame  for  the  situation  in  the 
last  analysis  must  rest  upon  the  col- 
lege authorities.  Because  of  their 
lack  of  insight  and  foresight  \vc  arc 
where  we  are. 

That  our  great  universities  will 
soon  change  their  methods  is  doubt- 
ful. But  eventually  reformation  if 
not  revolution  must  come.  At  the 
present  time  the  trend  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  other  direction.  Coach- 
es who  can  “deliver  the  goods”  are 
getting  higher  and  higher  salaries, 
b'nsuccessful  coaches  must  go.  One 
bad  season  is  enough.  Or  the  coach- 
ing system  is  at  fault  and  a new  one 
must  be  tried.  You  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  entire  situation.  But  let 
me  ask  you  a question.  Do  the  presi- 
dents or  the  faculties  or  the  trustees 
or  the  regents  have  anything  to  say 
in  these  matters?  Very  little.  You 
may  say  that  the  educational  authori- 
ties should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  matters.  I maintain  that  they 
should  have  everything  to  do  with 
ihem.  As  long  as  the  students  are 
in  an  educational  institution,  educa- 
tors should  direct  and  control  all 
the  educational  influences  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  that  too  in 
such  a way  that  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  may  result. 

■•Ml  games  and  sports  in  the  last 
analysis  have  their  genesis  in  the 
fundamental  instinct  of  play — an  in- 
stinct almost  as  powerful  and  as  im- 
pelling as  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 


vation. The  biological  significance  of 
this  all-powerful  play  impulse  is 
only  beginning  to  be  understood. 
That  we  as  educators  should  not  be 
content  to  dilly-dally  along  with  in- 
ocuous  attempts  at  rei)ression  and 
control,  but  rather  rouse  ourselves  to 
direct  and  utilize  this  tremendous 
force  as  a real  means  to  education,  is 
my  plea. 

.Although  I have  already  made  a 
sad  inroad  upon  your  patience,  I can 
not  close  without  a word  along  con- 
structive lines.  I have  no  panacea, 
no  cure-all  to  propose.  But  certain 
tendencies  at  least  deserve  commen- 
dation and  certain  policies  can  be 
suggested. 

Certainly  a readjustment  all  along 
the  line  is  necessary ; particularly  in 
high  schools  and  academies.  Sec- 
ondary schools  are  too  prone  to  ape 
the  colleges,  but  here  and  there  are 
showing  signs  of  independence  and 
originality.  A high  school  on  the 
Pacific  slope  maintains  an  interscho- 
lastic schedule  but  never  sends  out 
the  same  team  to  represent  it.  In  the 
■east  the  splendid  Andover  idan  (of 
which  you  are  to  hear  shortlv)  is 
greatly  to  be  commended. 

In  intercollegiate  athletics  undoubt- 
edly cither  schedules  should  be  great- 
ly cut  down  or  different  teams  should 
be  sent  into  the  different  games.  In 
the  one  or  two  big  games  which  every 
college  always  has  on  its  schedule, 
surely  the  best  team  should  represent 
its  institution.  But  on  such  great 
days  there  should  be  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty  to  maintain 
college  appointments.  The  day  should 
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be  a holiday  for  both  institutions. 
The  one,  botli  students  and  faculty, 
should  he  the  guests  of  the  other. 
Hospitality  both  before  and  after  the 
game  should  he  extended  and  re- 
ceived. I lay  especial  emphasis  on 
the  aftermath,  for  I think  it  would 
accrue  greatly  to  the  education  of 
the  victors  were  they  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  how  to  comport 
themselves  considerately  and  as  gen- 
tlemen after  a victory.  The  round  of 
such  a day  of  pleasure  might  fitting- 
ly end  in  a great  athletic  rally  with 
both  teams  present  and  the  student 
bodies  intermingling  as  friends.  It 
would  probably  eliminate  many  of  our 
troubles  if  the  gate  receipts  could  be 
done  away  with  and  attendance  be  by 
student  ticket  and  by  invitation  only. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
a sane  athletic  system  should  not  he 
supported  by  endowment  or  by  a stu- 
dent athletic  fee  and  athletics  be  run 
on  a carefully  prepared  budget.  The 
sport  itself  would  then  be  running 
on  a strictly  amateur  basis,  and  most 
of  our  evils  would  die  a natural  death. 

The  professional  coaches  would 
undoubtedly  give  place  to  men  of 
faculty  standing  on  the  staff  of  the 
department  of  Physical  Education. 
The  practice  now  quite  common  in 
the  middle  west  of  hiring  the  football 
coach  for  an  entire  year  is  a step  in 
the  right  direction,  hut  in  too  many 
instances  the  presence  of  the  coach 
now  serves  only  to  increase  the  stress 
on  football.  PTe  is  constantly  “sizing 
up”  and  working  with  his  material 
for  the  next  season ; he  has  them 
practice  boxing  and  wrestling  through 


the  winter,  gives  a number  of  talks 
on  the  fine  points  of  the  game  and  in 
the  spring  calls  them  out  for  unsea- 
sonable and  senseless  “spring  prac- 
tice.” “In  the  spring  a young  man’s 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of” — 
football  ? Well,  hardly  ! 

Another  suggestion  would  be  to 
schedule  intercollegiate  meets  be- 
tween departments  or  classes.  If  in- 
tercollegiate games  are  good  for 
twenty-five  players  out  of  five  thou- 
sand students,  why  not  good  for  a 
Inmdred  or  five  hundred?  Doubtless 
many  other  and  better  suggestions 
could  be  made,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  serve  my  purpose. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  every  delegate  in  this 
convention  to  go  back  to  his  institu- 
tion and  say:  “Let  us  do  away  with 
this  ineffective  scheme  of  faculty  con- 
trol of  athletics  and  let  us  hasten  the 
day  of  faculty  direction  and  utiliza- 
tion. Let  us  recognize  the  value  of 
athletic  sports  in  education  and  make 
a real  place  for  them.”  In  other 
words,  the  time  has  come  for  educa- 
tional institutions  to  incorporate  the 
entire  athletic  life  of  the  institution, 
intercollegiate  as  well  as  intramural, 
into  their  educational  program.  No 
longer  should  we  be  content  with  in- 
tensive athletics  alone,  even  were  they 
to  be  conducted  in  a manner  above  re- 
proach. Our  attention  and  effort 
should  also  be  turned  to  extensive 
athletics  as  well,  if  we  are  to  just  fv 
sports  in  the  life  of  the  students. 
Even  should  we  claim  that  play  and 
games  afford  nothing  more  than  so- 
cial and  hygienic  effects  (and  this  1. 
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for  one,  cannot  admit)  our  athletic 
methods  of  today  are  preposterous, 
even  scandalous,  and  almost  entirely 
indefensible  as  a legitimate  interest 
in  the  efficient  working  program  of 
an  educational  institution. 

'“Ranting  radicalism,”  I seem  to 
hear  many  of  you  say.  Others  say, 
“Even  if  true,  impossible  and  imprac- 
ticable.” \\'e  educators  always  have 
been  conservative.  I will  admit  that 
I am  taking  a long  look  ahead,  but 
I am  emboldened  to  point  the  way 
today  for  two  great  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  met  today 
in  a great  city  of  the  middle  west, 
and  I am  addressing  a body  composed 
largely  of  progressive  western  men. 
''I'ou  men  represent  institutions  with 
a future.  Unhampered  by  a load  of 
tradition,  set  yourselves  seriously  to 
this  problem,  and  blaze  a new  trail. 
Remember  that  not  everything  that 
has  been  or  is,  is  right. 

Secondly,  this  is  a material  age. 
Thanks  to  the  wonders  of  invention 
and  the  miracles  of  modern  science, 
no  age  and  no  nation  has  ever  en- 
joyed the  material  advantages  which 
we  are  enjoying  today;  and  because 
of  the  stoppage  of  the  ordinary  chan- 
nel of  trade  due  to  the  European  con- 
flict we  see  in  the  immediate  future 
new  opportunities  for  our  commer- 
cial aggrandizement  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  afforded.  But 


herein  lies  a tremendous  national 
peril.  Easy  wealth  and  industrial 
prosperity  do  not  make  nations  great. 
Our  civilization  is  already  open  to 
the  charge  of  softness.  Will  not 
greater  prosperity  completely  ener- 
vate and  demoralize  us? 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  today 
engaged  in  a titanic  struggle  which 
is  transforming  men  from  easy-going 
“flanneled  fools”  of  Kipling  to  prodi- 
gies of  courage  and  physical  endur- 
ance. A moral  regeneration  is  sweep- 
ing all  Europe.  War  has  this  virtue 
at  least.  But  our  nation  is  the  prophet 
of  peace.  Blow  are  we,  at  the  rising 
tide  of  a material  prosperity  never 
before  dreamed  of,  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain our  strength  as  a nation?  War 
makes  heroes ; easy  wealth  makes 
mollycoddles  and  worse.  Our  man- 
hood must  possess  virility,  force,  phy- 
sical courage  and  endurance  if  this 
nation  is  to  endure  on  the  earth.  And 
where  so  naturally  and  so  well  are 
these  qualities  engendered  as  on  the 
athletic  field  ? Therefore  I challenge 
you,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  na- 
tional greatness  but  for  the  sake  of 
our  very  existence,  to  help  hasten  the 
day  when  the  participation  in  ath- 
letic sports  shall  be  general  and 
when  every  college  man  shall  leave 
his  Alma  Mater  physically  and  morab 
ly  as  well  as  intellectually  fit. 

C.  Winfred  S.a.vage. 


Our  Coaching  System 


Y views  on  the  present  state 
of  Oberlin’s  athletics,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  football  number 
Review,  have  called  forth  con- 
siderable comment  and  criticism. 
And  no  doubt  because  of  my  own  ab- 
struseness, they  have  been  somewhat 
misconstrued. 

T regret  deeply  that  the  matter  was 
ever  considered  in  the  Review,  for  it 
was  clearly  both  out  of  place  and  un- 
timely. But  since  the  question  was 
raised  and  the  discussion  has  been 
carried  so  far,  I feel  that  I ought  at 
least  to  clarify  myself. 

My  article  seems  to  have  conveyed 
the  impression  that  I am  opposed  to 
the  graduate  system  of  coaching  and 
indeed  to  any  “all-year  coach”  sys- 
tem. I am  heartily  in  favor  of  both. 
I regret  that  my  criticism  appears  to 
have  been  aroused  by  the  results  of 
the  past  football  season.  I was  so 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
faced  our  coaches  this  fall  and  so 
gratified  over  their  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  the  face  of  such  difficulties, 
that  I failed  to  realize  that  I might 
be  misunderstood.  My  criticism  was 
not  based  upon  the  past  season.  It 
was  based  entirely  upon  my  personal 
experience  as  a member  of  the  coach- 
ing staff.  The  views  I expressed  have 
been  growing  on  me  for  over  two 
years  and  would  have  been  forth- 
coming at  the  first  opportunity  undei 
any  circumstances. 

When  we  look  at  the  athletic  situ- 
ation from  the  point  of  view  of  vic- 
tories, won,  I admit  that  my  criticism 
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seems  unwarranted.  To  my  knowl- 
edge Oberlin  has  never  known  a 
more  prosperous  four  years  in  ath- 
letics than  the  four  just  past.  More- 
over, I feel  very  certain  that  few 
coaches,  no  matter  how  extensive  their 
training  and  experience,  could  have 
handled  the  football  situation  as  cap- 
ably as  it  was  handled  last  fall. 

A judgment  of  the  physical  and 
moral  results  of  our  athletics  is  diffi- 
cult ; but  I have  heard  no  complaints 
of  the  situation  in  recent  years. 

In  spite  of  this  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  I feel  sure  that  the  theory  of 
our  coaching  system  is  at  fault.  I 
believe  in  “all-year”  coaches  who  are 
members  of  the  physical  training  de- 
partment of  the  Faculty.  I believe  it 
is  advantageous  for  these  men  to  be 
Alumni  of  Oberlin.  I believe  that 
Oberlin  is  getting  greater  returns 
than  any  school  in  the  country  for 
the  money  invested  in  athletic  coach- 
ing. But  I do  not  believe  she  is  get- 
ting as  efficient  service  as  is  possible 
nor  as  she  would  insist  on  having  if 
she  realized  the  possibilities. 

xA.s  I said,  I am  judging  by  my 
own  experience  and  by  the  conviction 
I had  of  my  own  incompetence  to 
give  the  situation  what  it  demanded. 
It  may  be  that  I am  in  error  in  so  do- 
ing, for  I am  the  only  one  of  Ober- 
lin’s graduate  coaches  who  was  not 
an  athlete  of  marked  ability  and  long 
experience. 

However,  I am  convinced  that  few 
men  just  out  of  college  are  qualified 
to  exercise  full  control  over  a squad 
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of  seventy-five  or  one  Inindred  men 
in  athletics  and  to  direct  their  activi- 
ties in  such  a way  as  to  give  them  the 
greatest  possible  moral  and  physical 
good.  I believe  the  athletic  instruc- 
tion in  an  institution  should  be  ou 
the  same  basis  as  instruction  in  anv 
department  in  the  curriculum.  Ex- 
perience and  training  of  the  instruc- 
tors are  fully  as  essential.  .And  be- 
cause of  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
athletic  'situation  in  every  school, 
permanence  is  especially  to  be  de- 
sired in  an  athletic  department. 

Therefore  I feel  that  our  coaching 
system  as  it  now  stands  is  not  satis- 
factory. Until  the  existing'  financial 
handicap  is  removed  I see  little  possi- 


bility of  any  change  other  than  a 
shift  in  the  department  of  physical 
trainiiifi:  which  will  allow  Professor 
Savage  to  come  into  closer  touch  with 
the  actual  coaching.  My  ideal  would 
be  the  substitution  of  an  associate 
l)rofessorship  for  one  of  the  instruc- 
torships  in  the  department  of  physi- 
cal training,  and  the  recall  of  J.  Her- 
bert Nichols  or  Glenn  C.  Gray  as 
head-coach.  Such  a man,  of  great 
athletic  prestige,  of  advanced  training 
and  of  wide  experience,  holding  the 
position  for  quite  a period  of  years, 
would  give  Oberlin  athletics  ideal 
supervision. 

T.  N.  Metcalf. 
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H ROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the 
i Stieff  Piano  Company,  Mr. 

Arthur  Newstead,  of  BaltP 
more,  gave  a ]>iano  recital  before  the 
Faculty  and  students  of  the  Conser- 
vatory on  the  evening  of  November 
17th  in  \\'arner  Concert  Hall. 

Mr.  Newstead  played  a long  and 
taxing  program  of  classic  and  mod- 
ern works  with  great  intelligence 
and  ability.  Fie  was  at  his  best,  per- 
haps, in  the  familiar  Schubert  Varia- 
tions in  B fiat,  the  Schumann  Fan- 
tasie  in  C major,  and  the  Liszt  tran- 
scription of  the  “ Liebestod." 

These  widely  differing  works  were 
played  with  a variety  and  interest  in 
shading  and  rhythm  truly  delightful, 
and  the  great  Schumann  Fantasie  in 
particular  was  rendered  with  a jus- 
tice of  conception,  a careful  working 
out  of  all  its  intricate  details,  and  a 
broad,  musicianly  mastery  of  its  many 
difficulties,  which  showed  Mr.  New- 
stead's  talent  to  be  a versatile  and  ad- 
mirable one. 

The  second  artist  recital  of  the  se- 
mester was  given  in  Finney  Chapel 
on  the  evening  of  November  24th  by 
Madame  Gerville-Reache,  for  several 
seasons  well  known  in  this  country 
for  her  impersonations  of  the  leading 
contralto  roles  in  French  and  Italian 
grand  opera. 

She  sang  the  following  program : 
Massenet — Air  de  “ Marie-Made- 

leine  ” 

Meyerbeer — Arioso;  “O,  Mon  Fils!” 
from  “Le  Prophete” 


Cesar  Fra;i c/c—Panis  Angelicus 
A.  Parelli — Addio  (Dedicated  to 

Madame  Gerville-Reache) 

Spontini — Aria  de  “La  Vestalc  ” 
Mary  T.  Salter — The  Cry  of  Rachel 
Harriet  IVarc— The  Call  of  Radha 
Gertrude  Ross — Dawn  in  the  Desert 
Gertrude  Ross — Lullaby 
Faladilhe — Psyche 
Coquard — liai  Lull 
Paladillic — Lamento  Provengal 
Augusta  Holmes — L’Heure  de 
Pourpre 

Reynaldo  Hahn — D’une  Prison 
And  in  addition  as  recall  numbers, 
the  “ Flabanera  ” from  “ Carmen,” 
the  “ Chanson  du  Tigre  ” from  Vic- 
tor JMasse’s  “ Paul  et  Virginie,”  and, 
with  a curious  failure  of  taste  in  the 
matter  of  abbreviations,  the  first  verse 
of  the  familiar  “mon  coeur  s’ouvre’  a 
ta  voix,”  from  “ Samson  et  Dalila.” 
In  considering  the  work  of  such  an 
artist  as  Mine.  Gerville-Reache.  it  is 
perhaps  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  standards  to 
be  applied  to  the  song  singer  and 
the  interpreter  of  dramatic  music, 
whether  illustrated  by  scenes  taken 
directly  from  opera  or  by  songs  in 
which  the  dramatic  element  is  clearly 
the  predominant  one. 

Flere,  the  singer  must  create  the 
whole  atmosphere,  explain,  as  it 
were,  the  dramatic  situation  to  which 
the  number  sung  furnishes  the  key 
and  forms  the  crisis,  and  render  in- 
telligible and  warrantable  the  great- 
est poignancy  of  feeling  and  emo- 
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tioiial  intensity.  The  repose,  re- 
serve, subtlety  and  refinement  which 
must  mark  the  interpretations  of  the 
lyric  singer  are  not  to  be  expected  or 
even  desired.  They  would  be  as  inef- 
fective as  delicate  brush  strokes  on 
an  impressionistic  canvas  that  is  to 
refiect  a summer  storm  or  a winter 
sunset. 

Mine.  Gerville-Reache  possesses  in 
a remarkable  degree  the  gifts  neces- 
sary to  a dramatic  singer  — the  tem- 
perament which  responds  to  every 
emotional  suggestion  and  renders  it 
with  keen  and  telling  effect,  a vivid 
and  fascinating  personality  and  a 
voice  superb  in  quality,  wonderful 
in  range  and  color.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  operatic  setting  is  needed  for 
the  most  advantageous  display  of  these 
great  resources,  and  it  follows  that 
on  the  concert  stage  in  a program 
made  up  somewhat  too  exclusively  of 
highly  tragic  and  emotional  numbers, 
the  impression  given  must  be  that  of 
exaggeration  and  excess,  the  undue 
forcing  of  the  note  of  passionate  feel- 
ing and  intensity. 

Yet  remembering  the  barbaric 
fierceness  of  the  “ Chanson  du  Ti- 
gre,”  the  mad  jealousy  of  the  “ Hai 
Luli."  the  pathos  of  the  “ Cry  of  Ra- 
chel," and  perhaps  most  of  all  the 
hopeless  melancholy  and  wild  regret 
of  “ D'une  Prison,”  it  hardly  seems 
that  the  art  of  the  dramatic  singer 
could  have  a greater  triumph.  [Since 
the  above  was  written,  news  has  been 
received  of  the  death  of  Madame 
Gerville-Reache  in  New  York  City.] 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under 


the  direction  of  iMr.  Leopold  Sto- 
kowsky,  with  Mr.  Thaxldeus  Rich  as 
violin  soloist,  gave  the  third  concert 
in  the  artist  course,  on  Saturday 
evening,  December  0,  in  Finney 
Chapel,  the  following  being  the  pro- 
gram : 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  D major,  CJ)p.  73 

Brahms 

Concerto  No.  1,  in  G minor.  Op.  2G, 

for  violin  and  orchestra  Bruch 
“The  Swan  of  Tuonela” 

Valse  Triste  I Sibelius 

“Finlandia”  J 

The  Second  Symphony  by  Brahms 
and  the  Seventh  Symphony  by  Bee- 
thoven may  be  said,  not  too  fanci- 
fully, to  hold  a peculiar  place  in  the 
musician’s  affections. 

In  neither  work,  it  is  true,  does 
the  composer  rise  to  the  great  heights 
of  inspiration  reached  elsewhere. 
Such  supreme  achievements  of  the 
art  of  music  as  a means  of  emotional 
expression  as  were  attained  by  Bee- 
thoven in  the  first  three  movements 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  hy 
Brahms  in  the  andante  and  finale  of 
the  C Minor  Symphony,  are  not  to 
be  found  here.  There  are  no  such 
amazing  contrasts  of  tragic  suffering 
and  joyful  ecstasy. 

But  in  the  symphonies  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  there  is  to  be  found 
a level  of  perfection,  a serene  and 
pure  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  into 
which  all  the  parts  are  lifted  and  by 
means  of  which  they  arrive  at  an  ex- 
quisite unity  of  effect,  which  render 
these  great  works,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  triumphs  of  classic  art 
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— "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  for- 
ever.” 

It  follows  that  they  demand  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  gifts  which  an 
ideal  conductor  must  possess.  Tern- 
permanent,  emotional  intensity,  must 
at  all  times  be  accompanied  by  clear- 
ness of  conception,  dignity,  reserve. 
One  false  note  in  the  interpretation 
of  these  perfect  works  is  fatal. 

Ol^erlin  may  well  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  heard  both  these 
great  symphonies  recently  performed 
in  a manner  so  nearly  approaching 
the  ideal.  The  Seventh  Beethoven, 
so  admirably  given  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  last  iMay,  under  Mr. 
Stock's  direction,  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory. 

In  all  respects,  the  Second  Brahms, 
as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Stokowsky,  was 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  it.  The 
calm,  lyric  beauty  of  the  first  move- 
ment. the  noble  adagio,  the  graceful 
charm  of  the  “Allegretto  quasi 
Andantino,”  were  so  duly  propor- 
tioned, that  the  climax  of  the  whole 
work  w'as  properly  reached  in  the 
superb  w-orking  up  of  the  finale  to 
its  triumphant  close  — a performance 
to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  sym- 
phonic renderings  that  Oberlin  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  hear. 


Mr.  Stokowsky  indeed  seems  a 
conductor  of  extraordinary  tempera- 
mental and  intellectual  gifts,  con- 
stantly gaining  in  the  technique  of 
his  art  — the  using  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect,  lie  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  acquiring  more  of  the  re- 
pose of  manner  so  necessary  to 
dignified  conducting,  and  for  the 
lack  of  wdiich  he  w'as  at  first  much 
criticised. 

But  more  than  all,  his  w'ork  is  char- 
acterized by  that  subtle  thrill  of  per- 
sonality, indefinable  but  unmistaka- 
ble, belonging  only  to  the  greater 
masters  of  his  art ; and  to  the  wait- 
er’s sense  at  least,  he  possesses  this 
supreme  gift  in  a higher  degree  than 
any  conductor  with  w'hose  interpre- 
tations we,  in  these  later  years,  have 
been  familiar. 

Mr.  Rich  gave  a delightful  per- 
formance of  the  Bruch  concerto,  ris- 
ing in  the  lovely  adagio  to  real  dis- 
tinction and  dignity  of  interpreta- 
tion; and  the  three  Sibelius  numbers, 
played  with  all  the  richness  of  tone 
coloring  that  their  passionate  mod- 
ernity demands,  brought  a memora- 
ble concert  to  a suitable  close. 

Charles  K.  Barry. 
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“You  Never  Can  Tell” 


On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
December  12,  performances  were 
given  in  Warner  Hall  of  (icorge 
liernard  Shaw's  " You  Never  Can 
Tell  ” bv  the  members  of  the  (Jber- 
lin  Dramatic  Association.  h'or  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Oberlin 
dramatics  a modern  play  was  at- 
tempted. And  for  the  first  time,  also, 
a cast  was  chosen  from  the  college 
as  a whole,  the  three  upper  classes 
and  the  conservatory  being  repre- 
sented. Large  audiences  filled  \Varn- 
er  Hall  to  capacity  for  both  presen- 
tations. and  were  unanimous  in  con- 
sidering the  play  a great  success. 

Considerable  energy  and  expense 
were  devoted  to  the  mounting  of  the 
production,  with  the  result  that  the 
stage,  though  small,  demanded  less 
of  the  imaginations  of  the  specta- 
tors than  has  heretofore  been  the 
case.  A large  picture  frame  extend- 
ed entirely  across  the  front,  giving 
the  effect  of  the  professional  stage. 
And  the  three  “sets”  were  both  artis- 
tic and  convincing.  This  went  far, 
of  course,  toward  giving  the  audience 
I he  right  impression  at  the  start,  and 
toward  inspiring  the  actors  with  con- 
fidence. For  this  was  no  make-shift 
performance. 

As  was  to  be  expected  of  so  repre- 
sentative a cast,  the  acting  was  of  a 
high  order.  In  class  plays,  one  or 
two  members  of  the  cast,  by  reason 
of  exceptional  and  innate  ability,  may 
focus  the  attention  and  raise  the  level 
of  the  entire  performance;  but  it  is 


too  much  to  expect  that  any  one  class 
will  contain  enough  dramatic  ability 
to  present  satisfactory  interpretations 
of  every  jjart.  In  the  Association 
play,  however,  this  came  very  near 
being  the  case.  The  level  of  the  act- 
ing was  unusually  high,  and  the  cast 
played  u])  to  each  other  with  vivacity 
and  skill.  The  result  was  an  extreme- 
ly agreeable  performance.  If  any  of 
the  cast  were  to  be  singled  out  for 
special  commendation,  they  would  be 
Mr.  Di  Lorenzo,  who  played  so  suave- 
ly the  part  of  William,  and  Miss 
Rauschenbusch,  whose  Gloria  was  so 
thoroughly  consistent.  But  every 
participant  might  well  be  given  high 
praise. 

In  so  successfully  inaugurating 
these  dramatic  traditions,  therefore, 
the  production  of  1914  must  be  recog- 
nized as  having  established  a new  lev- 
el of  attainment  to  which  all  follow- 
ing performances  should  aspire. 
Great  credit  is  due  alike  to  the  actors 
who  appeared  on  the  stage  and  to 
those  actors — coach,  stage  manager, 
committee — whose  parts,  no  less  im- 
portant,  kejrt  them  behind  the  scenes. 
Only  through  their  combined  labors 
could  so  well-rounded  a production 
have  been  efilTcted. 

The  list  of  “dramatis  personae”  is 
appended : 

(In  the  order  of  appearance.) 
Dolly  Clandon  

Helene  V.  Boucher  T7 

Mr.  Valentine,  a young  dentist.  . . . 

...i\Ir.  Marshall  F.  Bryant,  Cons. 
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The  Alaid 

Miss  Cliristine  AT.  Lewis  'li' 

Philip  Clandoii,  Dolly's  brother.  . . 

i\lr.  I'rederick  B.  Artz  '10 

Clloria  Claiidon,  Dolly’s  .sister 

Miss  Winifred  Rauschenbusch  ’16 
Mrs.  Lanfrey  Clandon,  the  chil- 
dren's mother 

Miss  L.  Doris  ^Vood  ’16 

Mr.  Fergus  Crampton,  the  children’s 
father..  Mr.  Herbert -C.  Mayer  ’15 


Finch  AFComas,  a solicitor 

Norvil  Beeinan  '15 

William,  the  Waiter  

Louis  L.  Di  Lorenzo  ’17 

joe,  a young  waiter  

Walter  O.  Berndes  ’10 

The  Chef.. Mr.  J.  Floyd  Sannar  ’16 
Mr.  M alter  Bohun.  William’s  son, 
who  has  risen  in  his  ])rofession  of 
the  law  and  is  now  a Queen’s 
Counsel.. Mr.  .Arthur  T.  Root  ’15 


The  Oberlin  Print  Shop  has  re- 
cently issued  a very  attractive  look- 
ing little  booklet  with  the  title  of 
“ Love’s  Confession.”  It  is  artistic  in 
appearance  and  speaks  well  for  the 
class  of  work  done  by  Mr.  Leonard. 

The  booklet  was  written  by  Miss 
Susan  F.  Llinman  of  the  class  of 
1893,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Strong.  The 
writer  appears  to  think  that  Joseph 
has  not  received  due  honor  from  the 
Christian  world  and  in  this  little  bro- 
chure Alary  supposedly  gives  the  nar- 


rative of  her  life  and  tells  her  in- 
debtedness to  Joseph. 


Six  Oberlin  graduates  met  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Rev.  and  Airs.  Clarence  F.  Swift  of 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts — Air.  and 
Airs.  Swift  (Janet  H.  AI’Kelvey), 
'83  ; Dorothy  R.  Swift,  ’12,  of  Bos- 
ton, Helen  At.  Swift,  ’14,  E.  Harold 
Geer,  Conservatory  ’07,  and  “Ted’’ 
Wedel,  ’14,  now  in  Harvard.  Also 
Janet  FI.  Swift,  class  of  1927. 
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The  Basketball  Prospect 


The  basketball  retrospects  for  this 
year  are  exceedingly  pleasant.  Last 
winter,  under  Coach  Pyle’s  instruc- 
tion, the  Oberlin  five  won  twice  from 
Ohio  State  and  contended  with  Den- 
ison for  the  championship  of  the 
Ohio  Conference. 

It  is  not  according  to  the  rules  of 
prophecy  to  state  the  prospects  as 
positively,  but  the  above  facts  offer 
the  best  basis  for  a reasonable  com- 
parison. Three  of  the  very  success- 
ful Oberlin  team  of  last  year  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1914.  Deni- 
son loses  two  of  the  team  which  won 
from  us,  and  State  will  put  practical- 
ly the  same  five  on  the  floor  as  a 
year  ago.  The  indications  are  that 
State  and  Denison  will  be  our  strong- 
est rivals,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  in 
point  of  experience  they  will  have 
an  advantage  over  us — State  more 
than  Denison. 

The  problem  for  Oberlin  will  of 
course  be  whether  three  men  can  be 
found  to  fill  without  loss  of  team  effi- 
ciency the  places  of  Fisher,  Hender- 
son and  Theller.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  very  promising  candidates  with 
a fair  amount  of  experience  behind 
them,  and  the  Oberlin  supporters 
have  every  reason  to  expect  a very 
good  team.  Just  how  this  team  will 
compare  with  the  Oberlin  men  of 
last  year  and  with  the  other  teams  of 
the  state,  it  is  too  early  to  estimate. 

Practice  has  not  yet  been  in  pro- 


gress long  enough  to  enable  Coach 
Pyle  to  settle  on  the  exact  make-uj) 
of  the  team,  or  to  prophesy  just  what 
can  be  expected  of  it.  In  Captain 
Edwards  and  Curtis,  Oberlin  has  two 
exceptionally  good  guards,  with  the 
habit  of  winning  already  contracted. 
Giauque,  who  played  in  several  games 
last  }'car  as  a substitute  and  made 
a very  promising  showing,  is  the 
most  likely  candidate  for  the  center 
position.  De  Groff  is  at  present 
working  at  one  of  the  forwards.  He 
is  a varsity  man  of  two  years  ago, 
and  played  the  latter  part  of  last  sea- 
son. Among  the  .other  candidates 
are  Mumaw  and  MePhee  for  for- 
wards, Bell  and  Bert  Dunn  for  cen- 
ter, and  Tillotson,  Jones  and  Hunter 
for  guards.  Kalbfleish,  who  has 
shown  a good  deal  of  promise  as  a 
varsity  substitute,  will  not  be  eligible 
until  the  second  semester. 

The  arrangements  for  the  eastern 
trip  have  not  yet  been  completed. 
The  following  is  the  schedule  as  it 
now  appears : 

Jan.  9 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  16 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

Jan.  23 — Miami  at  Oberlin. 

Jan.  30 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  1 — Denison  at  Granville. 

Feb.  6 — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  13 — State  -at  Columbus. 

Feb.  18,  19.  20— Trip. 

March  6 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

March  1.3 — State  at  Oberlin. 


inn 
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College  Personals 


Miss  Charlotte  Ruegger  gave  a 
musical  in  the  Florence  Harkness 
Memorial,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  after- 
noon of  January  8, 1915.  Miss  Rueg- 
ger was  assisted  by  Professor  C.  E. 
Clcmmens  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Pope. 
The  musical  was  given  by  the  Cleve- 
land P)ranch  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  .-Mumnae. 

Born,  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  R. 
W^ells,  December  9,  1914,  a son. 

Miss  Kate  Peck  was  called  to  Du- 
luth. Minnesota,  in  response  to  a tele- 
gram announcing  the  death  of  her 
brother-in-law,  iMr.  Elmer  Matter,  of 
that  city. 

The  house  occupied  by  Professor 
E.  J.  Moore  and  Professor  G.  R. 
Wells  caught  fire  from  an  overheated 
furnace  pipe.  The  damage  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  was 
bv  fire  and  resulted  in  heavy  losses, 
while  the  loss  to  the  household  goods 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I\roore  was  more 
from  the  effects  of  the  water  used  in 
extinguishing  the  fire.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wells  have  moved  into  a house  across 
the  street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Johnson 
and  son  Dewey  are  spending  the  win- 
ter months  in  their  home  in  Cocoanut 
Grove,  Florida.  Air.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son made  the  journey  by  train,  but 
Dewey,  in  company  with  Norton 
Greene,  T4,  made  the  entire  journey 
in  an  automobile.  Tbe  trip  required 
a little  over  a week. 

The  W.  N.  Gates  Home  for  sick 
and  crip])lcd  and  deformed  children 
is  being  constructed  at  Elyria,  Ohio, 


as  a memorial  to  the  late  William  N. 
Gates,  for  several  years  Trustee  of 
Oberlin  College.  The  building  will 
be  completed  in  March.  The  cost  of 
equipment  was  contributed  by  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  Air.  Gates 
and  by  the  school  children  of  Ely- 
ria. 

The  Second  Congregational  church 
of  Oberlin  has  called  Rev.  Charles 
FI.  Williams,  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Gloucester,  Alassa- 
chusetts,  to  follow  Rev.  Jason  Noble 
Pierce.  Air.  W'illiams  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Second  church 
and  will  begin  his  pastorate  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

.At  a meeting  of  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Teachers’  Association  held  in 
Cleveland  recently,  the  School  Music 
Club  of  Northeastern  Ohio  was  or- 
ganized, and  Professor  K.  W.  Gehr- 
kens  was  elected  president. 

The  men  of  the  Conservatory  have 
inaugurated  a .series  of  social  gather- 
ings for  themselves.  .At  the  first  one, 
held  December  3,  in  the  library  of 
Rice  Flail,  Professor  F.  Stiven  gave 
an  informal  talk  on  Guilmant  and 
Professor  J.  E.  Alderfer  told  inter- 
esting incidents  of  his  student  life 
in  Paris. 

Professor  .A.  G.  Webster  of  the 
department  of  physics  at  Clark  Uni- 
versitv,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  de- 
livered the  monthly  lecture  for  De- 
cember on  “'Physics  and  Kultur. 

Professor  Maurice  Hatton  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Toronto,  Canada,  lec- 
tured in  the  monthly  course  Decern- 
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l)cr  22  on  “Tlie  Mind  of  Herodotus.’ 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Demuth 
spent  Christmas  vacation  with  their 
daug-hter,  Mrs.  George  Morgan,  in 
New  York  City. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Horner 
spent  the  lioliday  vacation  witli  Mrs. 
Horner's  parents  in  Wilmot.  Oliio. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Rohn 
spent  the  Christmas  vacation  with 
Mrs.  Bohn’s  parents  at  Gentry,  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  Bohn  made  a western 
trip  in  the  interests  of  the  College 
and  will  return  to  Oherlin  the  last 
of  January. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  read  a 
paper  before  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  which  held  its 
annual  meeting  December  29,  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  The  subject  of  Mr. 
Savage's  paper  was,  “The  Profession- 
al versus  the  Educational  in  College 
Athletics.”  The  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  represents  one 
hundred  and  thirty  institutions  lo- 
cated all  over  the  United  States.  This 
association  elects  the  football  rules 
committee,  which  each  year  deter- 
mines what  changes  shall  be  made  in 
the  rules  governing  football. 

Profes.sor  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Lord 
spent  part  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
at  Mrs.  Lord’s  old  home  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

Dr.  Carl  Geiser  has  recovered  the 
use  of  his  voice,  which  for  several 
weeks  he  has  been  unable  to  use  on 
account  of  a serious  difficulty  affect- 
ing the  vocal  cords,  and  will  resume 
his  work  in  the  class  room  with  the 
opening  of  classes  after  the  Holiday 
vacation. 


Born,  to  Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard  and 
Mrs.  Bertha  Hopkins  Leonard,  Sun- 
day, December  27,  1914,  a daughter. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Currier 
and  Aliss  Theodosia  Currier  left 
Christmas  day  for  New  York  City, 
where  they  spent  the  Holidays  with 
Air.  Healy,  a cousin  of  Professor 
Currier. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Kem])er  Fullerton,  written  No- 
vember 8,  1914,  from  Jerusalem, 

Professor  Fullerton  writes  that  they 
are  under  war  regulations,  that  only 
letters  written  in  German  are  ])er- 
mitted,  that  they  are  required  to  be 
in  the  house  after  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  that  no  one  is  permitted  to 
go  outside  the  city  \vithout  special 
permission.  The  people  are  friendly 
and  kind  and  they  themselves  are 
well  and  safe.  AVord  has  just  been 
received  that  they  have  reached  Cairo 
in  safety. 

Airs.  James  Alonroe  and  Aliss 
Alary  K.  Alonroe  left  Oherlin  early 
in  December  for  Florida,  where  they 
will  spend  the  winter  months.  Their 
address  is  Lakeside  Inn,  Alount  Dora, 
Florida. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Library  Association 
which  held  its  sessions  in  Chicago 
the  last  of  December. 

Air.  and  Airs.  George  AI.  Jones 
moved  into  their  new  house  Christ- 
mas week  and  were  able  to  entertain 
their  family  at  Christmas  dinner. 
Their  new  address  is  Forest  street. 

Airs.  Alaude  Tucker  Doolittle  has 
opened  a .studio  in  New  York  City 
at  lOG  Alorningside  Drive.  Airs. 
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Doolittle's  oldest  son,  Arthur,  is  a 
freshman  in  Columbia  University 
where  he  was  one  of  the  honor  pupils 
in  the  first  semester's  work. 


I’Ki'SimcNT  King’s  Itinerary  for 
December,  1914. 

Dec.  1-2. — Attendance  at  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missionary 
Preparation,  and  at  a joint  meeting 
of  the  Board  with  representatives  of 
Missionary  Boards  and  Theological 
Seminaries,  New  York. 

Dec.  4. — Address  to  Parents  and 
Teachers  Association  of  El^'ria  at  the 
High  School  building. 

Dec.  S. — Address  to  Parents  and 
Teachers  at  the  Oberlin  High  School. 

Dec.  9. — Address  before  the  Busi- 
ness i\Ien.  Toledo  Y.  J\I.  C.  A. 

Dec.  10-11. — Two  lectures  in  the 
Evansville,  Tnd.,  Teachers’  Course. 

Dec.  11. — Address  to  the  Evans- 
ville Pastors. 


Dec.  20. — Convocation  Sermon  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Sunday 
morning. 

Dec.  20. — Address  before  the  Chi- 
cago Sunday  Evening  Club,  Sunday 
evening. 

Dec.  21. — Address  before  the 
Methodist  Ministers  of  Chicago. 

Dec.  27. — Preaching  at  Second 
Congregational  Church,  Oberlin. 

Dec.  31. — In  attendance  at  the  fun- 
eral of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall,  Niagara 
Falls. 


Prof.  C.  W.  Savage  presided  in  the 
absence  of  the  president  at  the  eigh- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Directors  of  Physical  Education 
in  Colleges.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Mr.  Savage 
was  vice-president  of  the  Society  in 
1914  and  was  elected  president  for 
the  year  1915. 
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Oberlin  Association  in  Toledo 


Ah!  the  good  old  days!  Hesitant- 
ly inquires  onr  oldest  member,  “Can 
this  be  the  New  Oberlin  of  which  we 
hear?  In  onr  day  we  began  an  Ober- 
lin Banquet  with  a blessing  and 
closed  it  with  dignilied  toasts,  but 
tonight — we  begin  with  a Hi-O-Hi 
and  end  with  a dance!"  We  leave 
Mr.  Bohn  to  explain  the  New  Ober- 
lin, what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not,, 
while  we  prove  to  our  oldest  member 
that  he  could  not  have  had  a better 
nor  a more  “Oberlin"  time  at  the 
most  serious-minded  feast. 

We  did  get  our  dollar’s  worth  the 
evening  of  Deceniljer  5,  as  our 
rather  startling  invitations  had  prom- 
ised, and  we  did  have  an  evening  of 
“No  toilsome  speeches,  dull  and 
pointless.  No  sitting  about  against 
the  inhospitable  walls.”  About  eighty 
of  the  Toledo  colony  of  Oberlinites 
gathered  at  the  Woman’s  Building  for 
an  evening  of  “food  and  fun,”  for 
news  of  Oberlin  brought  in  Mr. 
Bohn’s  own  genial  way,  for  much 
talk  of  “when  we  were  in  Oberlin,” 
and  for  some  rousing  Oberlin  songs, 
with  even  an  attempt  at  the  new  Al- 
ma Mater.  And  to  prove  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Dramatic  Association 
can  extend  even  to  the  city  on  the 
Maumee,  there  was  a farce,  carefully 
announced  as  not  a farce,  but  a some- 
thing bad  enough,  it  was  hoped,  to 
excite  some  laughter.  Back  to  Ober- 
lin’s  village  marshal  went  our 


thoughts  and  before  us  was  presented 
the  terrible  mystery  of  the  class  in 
Archeology  which  went  to  sleep! 

NOT  A FARCE,  BUT? 
titlk — “the  scientific  defective" 

Cowlick  Moans A great  detective 

MARJORIE  IIAMIETON 

Dr.  Whatso His  assistant 

GROVE  X'ATTERSON 

Professor  Ivanhoe 

A Professor  of  Archeology 

G.  A.  VRADENHURG 

Sappho Third  Assistant 

Dean  of  Woman’s  Dep't 

PAULINE  BROWN 

Dedd  Lee  Toombs A Grind 

JOHN  ANGLE 

Ima  Kissur A Silly  Co-ed 

HARRY  ROSS 

Well,  we  laughed  and  we  showed 
our  good-will  further  by  electing  the 
hypnotic  professor  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Association  of  Toledo,  with 
the  Third  Assistant  Dean  as  vice- 
president,  and  the  Silly  Co-ed  as 
treasurer.  To  balance  the  theatrical 
tone  of  our  ofificial  staff,  Miss  Jessie 
Caughey  was  made  secretary,  and  im- 
mediately were  plans  begun  for  more 
Oberlin  reunions  in  Toledo  and  those 
larger  still. 

Moreover,  the  women  of  the  As- 
sociation, after  a successful  Oberlin 
luncheon  in  October,  have  decided  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  for 
a luncheon  of  Oberlin  women  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  E.  L. 
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Burdette  and  “ The  Boys  of  Oberlin” 


November  21,  1914. 
The  Oberlin  Alumni  ^Magazine, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs : — I notice  in  the  Public 
Press  that  Robert  J.  Burdette  died 
today  at  Pasadena,  California.  Mr. 
Burdette  was  a famous  humorist,  lec- 
turer. and  of  late  years  a successful 
minister. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Burdette  delivered  a lecture  at 
Oberlin.  ITis  wife  was  an  invalid, 
but  traveled  with  him  on  his  lecture 
tour.  Pie  carried  her  to  and  from 
the  hotel.  After  the  lecture,  the 
Senior  class  gave  him  a banquet  and 
also  sent  flowers  to  his  wife.  Mr. 
Burdette  was  in  his  happiest  vein 
during  the  banquet.  When  they  left 
in  the  morning,  the  class  sent  Mrs. 
Burdette  a bunch  of  roses,  which 
seemed  to  touch  Burdette’s  heart. 

At  that  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Plawkeye  and  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  American  humor- 
ists. Several  weeks  later  the  Hawk- 
eye  contained  a poem  referring  to  the 
incident  at  Oberlin,  a copy  of  which 
I enclose.  This  copy  is  taken  from 
the  Oberlin  Review  of  May  20th, 
1882.  and  is  found  on  page  217  of 
Volume  9.  I give  you  this  reference 
if  you  desire  to  refer  to  it. 

H.  F.  Burket,  ’82. 

“We  clip  from  the  News  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Burdette  in 
the  Ilawkeye : 

‘ Our  visit  in  Oberlin  is  a red 
letter  day  in  our  calendar ; it  is 


full  of  sunshine  by  the  courte- 
sies of  the  grave  and  reverend  Sen- 
iors, the  Jester’s  old  Junior  friends 
of  last  year.  Lightly  rest  the  new 
silk  hats  on  their  deserving  heads, 
and  if  their  lives  are  only  as  full  of 
music  as  they  filled  the  parlor  of  her 
little  highness,  (Mrs.  Burdette)  they 
will  carry  melody  into  the  world 
when  they  leave  school.  It  was  a 
cheery  banquet  which  they  spread 
for  the  Jester  after  the  opera  was 
over ; tliey  brought  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  the  college  world  into  the 
rooms  of  the  invalid,  and  when  we 
sailed  next  day  for  Port  Clinton,  the 
beautiful  floral  offering  they  brought 
to  her  little  serene  highness,  shed 
perfume  and  loveliness  through  the 
car.  Thoughts  of  themselves  will 
mingle  with  other  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  the  favorite  flower  that  clus- 
tered among  the  roses,  and  hereafter, 
when  the  perfume  of  heliotrope  steals 
upon  our  senses,  we  will  think  of 

' THE  BOYS  OF  OBERLIN. 

So  far  the  world  before  them  lay; 

Fast  fleecy  clouds  of  boyish  care 
Drifted  across  the  morning  gray 
That  kissed  their  upturned  faces 
there. 

So  proudly  duty  called  them  on. 

So  fair  the  honors  they  hoped  to 
win, 

Our  older  hearts  heat  time  with 
theirs — ■ 

These  care-free  hoys  of  Oberlin. 
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They  sang,  willi  sunrise  in  their 
hearts, 

The  college  songs  you  used  to 
sing ; 

And  laughter  rippling  through  the 
parts 

Timed  all  their  joyous  caroling. 

Lightly  the  rosy  fingered  morn 

Touched  hearts  and  voices,  chim- 
ing in 

Their  chorused  songs  of  laughter 
horn — 

These  merry  boys  of  Oberlin. 

When  the  high  sun  with  burning 
ray 

Beats  on  their  hearts  that  throb 
so  high. 

And  the  long,  toilsome,  burdened 
day 

Shines  on  them  from  a noon-tide 
sky  ; 

Still  may  their  «ong  from  cheery 
souls 

Rise  o'er  the  world's  discordant 
din, 


And  lighten  burdens  when  it  rolls — 
These  earnest  boys  of  Oberlin  ; 

Rise  clear  and  high  and  brave  and 
strong. 

While  steadfast  feet  step  off  its 
time. 

.\nd  strengthened  men  shall  march 
along 

Glad  for  its  soul-inspiring  chime: 

.And  fainting  hopes  shall  bless  its 
day 

And  with  new  life  and  strength 
l)cgin 

To  walk  their  song-inspired  wa\- — 
These  gray-haired  boys  of  Oberlin. 

The  lengthening  shadows  creep  along 
Highway  and  meadow,  glen  and 
hill, 

We  hear  their  grand,  heart-swelling 
song 

Ringing  down  their  pathway  still ; 

Changed  to  a glad,  triumphant  psalm 
For  victories  over  wrong  and  sin. 

And  evening  closes,  soft  and  calm. 
Above  the  boys  of  Oberlin.’  ” 


I.jC 
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1800. 

Rev.  and  Jlrs.  E.  C.  Barnard  of  White- 
water,  Wisconsin,  ceiebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  tiieir  marriage  November 
12,  1914.  “Mr.  Barnard  stiit  writes  and 
speaks  with  tiie  charm  and  ttie  vigor  of 
ins  yontii.” 

1805. 

Itev.  and  .Mrs.  Edwin  Sidney  IViiiiains 
are  spending  tiie  winter  at  Port  IVash- 
ington.  Long  Isiand,  New  York.  Mr. 
Wiliiams’  postai  address  is,  care  Charie.s 
S.  Fatiows,  Cinirch  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Laden  C.  Warner,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  M'arner,  saiis  from  New  York  on 
•January  21st  for  a three  months'  trip  to 
South  America.  Tliey  expect  to  go 
through  the  Panama  Canai,  down  the 
west  coast  through  tiie  Straits  of  Magei- 
ian,  and  up  the  east  coast,  visiting  aii 
the  ieading  cities  of  tiie  Continent. 

1807. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Cross,  besides  preaching  for 
tiie  Congregationai  churcii  at  Twinsburg. 
Ohio,  is  compiling  geneaiogicai  notices 
for  the  Twinsburg  centennial  history  of 
aliout  800  families  that  have  lived  or 
are  living  in  the  township.  It  is  an  un- 
dertaking that  has  not  heretofore  been 
attempted  by  any  town  on  tiie  IVestern 
Iteserve,  perhaps  by  none  in  Ohio. 

Rev.  James  Newton  Brown  is  iiastor 
of  tlie  (ireenwicli  and  Ripley  cliurches. 
Mr.  lirown  was  liorn  at  Ripley. 

1870. 

Ur.  James  F.  Baldwin,  surgeon  to 
(irant  Hospital,  Coiumims,  Ohio,  and 
member  of  the  various  medicai  societies 
in  America,  published  in  1909  the  results 
of  tliree  years'  work  in  abdominal  sur- 
gery, and  has  again  imt  into  pamphlet 
form  the  results  of  similar  work  from 
January,  1909,  to  January,  1914.  Dr. 
Baldwin  has  liad  a remarkable  rec- 
ord and  Is  considered  a surgeon  of  great 
skill. 


1872. 

O.  C.  M.— i’rofessor  Calvin  B.  Cady, 
wiio  graduated  irom  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory in  1872,  and  taught  in  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory from  1874  to  1879,  is  now 
teaching  in  Columbia  University,  New 
lork  City,  where  he  lias  classes  in  the 
'I'eacliers'  College  in  Pedagogy  of  Music, 
ilis  students  teacli  under  his  .supervision 
in  tiie  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools. 
He  gives  also  normal  courses  for  the 
teacliers  of  tiie  Brooklyn  Music  School 
Settlement  and  the  New  York  Music 
School  Settlement. 

1875. 

Rev.  D.  Goodsell  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  to  his  home  in  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia, his  son  Fred  and  wife  and  three 
children,  wlio  are  on  a year’s  furlough 
from  work  in  Central  Turkey  Mission, 
wliere  lie  has  been  dean  of  the  Tlie- 
ological  school  at  Marash.  In  liis  ab- 
sence of  nine  years  fwo  years  were  spent 
in  study  in  Germany. 

1877. 

I’rofessor  Chauncey  Marvin  Cady  has 
lieen  for  some  time  past  acting  librarian 
of  tiie  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  new 
building  on  Huntington  Avenue.  He  is 
doing  considerable  literary  work,  liaviug 
liad  articles  accepted  recently  by  Tbe 
IVorld's  M'ork,  the  Outlook,  Boston  Tran- 
script. Youth's  Companion,  and  other  pe- 
riodicals. He  was  for  many  years  a very 
successful  teacher  of  English  in  Govern- 
ment schools  in  Japan,  and  is  now  devot- 
ing special  attention  to  methods  of  teacii- 
ing  English  to  foreigners  in  America. 

1878. 

(ien.  Wilder  S.  Metcalf,  of  Lawrence. 
Kansas,  lias  recently  been  elected  a di- 
rector of  the  Kansas  Life  lu.surance  Com- 
pany of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  President 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  -A.,  of  Lawrence. 

1884. 

Rev.  Clarence  A.  Vincent  is  pastor  of 
Mount  Pleasant  cliurch,  AVashington,  D. 
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C.  An  interesting  cliuroli  magazine  is 
printed,  wliieli  gives  an  opportunity  for 
keeping  in  touch  witii  the  work  of  the 
church  by  those  away,  and  also  to  liear 
from  such  members. 

1885. 

Itev.  John  M.  1’.  Metcalf,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  Talladega  University,  and  who  is 
using  tile  leave  of  absence  that  has  l>een 
granted  him  to  secure  a larger  endow- 
ment for  the  university,  spent  tlie  lioli- 
day  week  witli  his  family  in  Oherlin. 
Franklin  Metcalf,  who  is  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity as  an  assistant  and  a graduate 
student,  was  also  home  for  the  vacation. 

Homer  H.  Johnson  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Federation  of 
Charities  and  Philanthropy  at  the  recent 
meeting  held  for  the  election  of  the  of- 
ficers for  the  new  year.  This  organiza- 
tion is  a clearing  house  for  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  city.  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Williams,  formerly  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent King,  is  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  organization. 

Mrs.  Mary  U.  Abell  is  principal  of  the 
Prospect  Street  school  in  Oherlin  and 
also  teacher  in  the  eighth  grade.  Mrs. 
Abell  is  living  with  her  son  John  at  1307 
East  111th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
commutes  to  Oherlin  each  day.  John  is 
a student  in  IVestern  Reserve  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  II.  Harrison  are 
now  living  in  Perry,  Iowa,  having  moved 
from  their  former  place  of  I’esidence,  Sac 
City. 

1887. 

Mrs.  Anna  Barnard  Kinsman  was 
elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Fed- 
eration of  IVomen's  Clubs  at  their  elec- 
tion November  5,  1014.  Mrs.  Kinsman 
is  greatly  interested  in  all  public  better- 
ment. In  addition  Mrs.  Kinsman  is  the 
president  of  the  Minnesiska  'Women’s 
Club  of  Whitewater,  president  of  the 
Whitewater  City  Federation,  and  record- 
ing secretary  of  the  First  District  Fed- 
eration. 

1888. 

“South  Bend.  Wash.,  Oct.  13.— When  the 


Wasliington  State  Press  Association  met 
liere  last  August  much  interest  was 
shown  and  time  given  to  tlie  discussion 
of  tlie  effect  of  a ruling  made  by  liie  lo- 
cal Superior  Court,  wliereby  tlie  press 
was  proliibited  from  discussing  the  lo- 
cally famous  ‘conspiracy’  case,  in  wliich 
M.  C.  IVelsh.  tlie  city  attorney  of  Ray- 
mond. was  convicted  of  consiiiracy  in 
procuring  alleged  perjured  testimony  in 
a damage  suit.  F.  A.  Hazeltine  of  the 
floutli  liend  Journal,  and  a former  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Press  Association,  Hatly 
defied  the  order  and  defended  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  star  witness  for  the  jirosecu- 
tion,  wlio  was  being  hounded  and  jierse- 
cuted  by  friends  of  the  defense.  Mr. 
Hazeltine  was  fined  for  contempt  of 
court,  and  appealed. 

"Last  Saturday's  decision  liy  tlie  Su- 
preme Court,  reversing  the  lower  court 
and  declaring  the  offending  article  with- 
in the  rights  of  the  paper,  is  hailed  by 
the  members  of  tlie  association  as  a vic- 
tory for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  the 
locally  famous  ‘rule  7’  adopted  by  the 
court  was  so  drastic  that  it  prevented 
any  publication  concerning  a case  outside 
of  its  title  until  the  ease  was  decided  def- 
initely in  the  higher  courts  and  the  de- 
cision recorded.” — Portland  (Ore.)  Tele- 
gram. 

1891. 

“The  ■ Excelsior  Library  at  Guthrie  is 
a notable  institution.  It  is  tlie  result  of 
the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  Guthrie,  led  by  Mrs.  Horton,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin,  and  one  of  the  most 
earnest  women  we  have  ever  met.  She 
possesses  patience  and  endurance  to  a 
remarkable  degree  and  will  without  a 
doulit  succeed  in  carrying  out  all  of  her 
plans  in  connection  with  this  library  ven- 
ture. The  building  is  a two-story  frame 
structure,  beautifully  situated,  and  con- 
tains 4,000  volumes  of  carefully  selected 
books.” 

1892. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Warner-Mastick  is  one  of 
the  busiest  women  in  New  York  City. 
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She  is  a inemher  of  the  XjUioiial  Hoard 
of  tile  Youni;  AVouien's  (.’hristian  Associa- 
tion. a inemlier  ol’  the  Jletroiiolitan 
Board  of  New  Y'ork  City,  and  I’resideiit 
of  I lie  Ilarleni  liraiicli.  In  addition  to 
tills,  slie  linds  time  to  conduct  a train- 
iii;;  class  in  tile  cliurcli  of  wliich  slie  is 
a ineinlier.  and  to  serve  on  tliree  coniinit- 
tees  connected  witli  local  welfare  work 
at  her  country  home  in  I’leasantville. 
New  York. 

I.S!)-1. 

Miss  Clara  .May  has  resinned  her  work 
as  a uiemher  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Oher- 
lin  Kinderfiarten  Traiiiin,!'  School.  Miss 
Jlay  will  start  a clas.s  using  the  Montes- 
sori  methods,  as  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  work  here. 

ISOti. 

Theodore  Ueniley  recently  retired  from 
the  county  court  of  .Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri. (corresponding  to  the  county  com- 
mission in  other  states).  lie  had  made 
a notable  record  for  elliciency  in  this  ser- 
vice. .Judge  Remley  iuis  been  active  iii 
politics  in  Kansas  City.  J.ast  suumier  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  against 
a thirty-year  franchise  for  the  street  rail- 
way, and  last  fall  he  was  fliainnan  of 
the  Republican  county  committee  in  the 
fall  campaign.  He  is  a meuiber  of  the 
firm  of  Kirshner,  (Jregory  & Remley, 
Commerce  JJuilding.  Kansas  City. 

Born,  to  Jtev.  JJenjamin  M.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Lillian  Hart  Brown.  Oak  Bark, 
Illinois,  .\ugust  Hi,  1!)14,  a son,  David 
Benjamin  Brown.  Rev.  B.  M.  Brown  hs 
in  evangelistic  work  and  most  of  his  time 
is  given  to  making  it  possible  to  hold 
union  tabernacle  meetings  for  other 
evangelists.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown's  ad- 
dre.ss  is  Tll.j  Woodbine  venue,  Oak  Bark, 
Illinois. 

Dr.  Roger  and  .Mrs.  (teorgia  Johns  Ru- 
gcr  enterlaiucd  a party  of  Oberlin  peo- 
ple at  their  home,  ,S.-)4  W.  ISlst  Street, 
New  York  Cily,  on  December  IL’,  Among 
those  lu-esent  were  .Mrs.  Mar.v  Benedict 
.Mbertson.  ''.tS.  who  lives  in  New  l!o- 
chelle,  .Mrs.  Charily  lOnsworth  Reisner, 


ex-Cou..  whose  hushand  is  pastor  of 
(trace  .Methodist  Church,  Miss  Bertha 
Cann,  '9G,  of  Girls’  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn. .Miss  Ollie  F.  Raynor  of  Olierlin  .Vrt 
Department,  who  is  studying  in  Teach- 
er.s'  College,  and  Miss  Flla  .M.  Slauley, 
'!)7,  who  is  taking  graduate  work  in  Co- 
lumbia Universit.v. 

Riot). 

■Mr.  L.  R.  Boals  is  often  heard  in  mu- 
sical circles,  singing  both  individuatl.v 
and  with  a nuxed  (luarlette.  He  sang  a 
group  of  songs  for  the  Bress  Cluh  recent- 
ly at  the  JYaldorf  Astoria. 

liiOl. 

Dr.  C.  Ij.  Booth  is  giving  a course  of 
lectures  in  the  Medical  School  of  the 
Hniversity  of  Oregon. 

1902. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  -A.  Burretfs  ad- 
dress is  1901)  'Waldeck  Avenue,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Dr.  Claude  A.  I’.urrett,  formerly  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Homeopathic  Medical  College  during 
the  past  nine  years,  is  this  year  at  Ohio 
State  University  as  acting  dean  and  Bro- 
fessor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Home- 
opathic Medicine. 

Ellwyn  C.  Roherts’  card  announces 
that  he  is  giving  his  entire  time  to  the 
insurance  business.  I-Iis  offices  are  4i:j 
Second  National  Building,  Akron.  Ohio, 
and  his  home  address  is  230  South  Bort- 
age  Bath. 

1903. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Krnest  Bourner  Allen, 
pastor  of  Washington  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been 
granted  a leave  of  absence  from  his  du- 
ties as  pastor  and  given  a vacation.  Dr. 
.Vilen  left  the  last  of  December  and  will 
probably  go  to  the  Bermudas.  During 
his  absence  the  imipit  will  he  supplied  by 
Bresident  II.  C.  King,  Brofessor  E.  W. 
Lyman  and  Rev.  \V.  II.  Spence  of  Oher- 
lln. 

Mrs.  Maude  .Monroe  Wolfe  of  Yancou- 
ver,  British  Coluudila,  is  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Dora  Monroe,  South  Bro- 
fessor Street,  Oherlin.  Mrs.  \Yolfe  re- 
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ports  that  the  harhor  is  thoroughly  mined, 
that  valuables  have  heen  removed  to 
places  of  safety,  and  that  business  has 
been  greatly  affected  by  the  European 
war. 

1904. 

IJaymond  II.  Ix'ach  lias  just  completed 
a beautiful  modern  house  on  Alewa 
Heights,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  The  house 
commands  a wonderful  view  of  Hono- 
lulu harbor. 

A.  M. — Alfred  II.  Joy,  on  leave  of  ali- 
sence  from  the  Syrian  I’rotestant  College, 
Eeirut,  Syria,  is  spending  his  year  of  fur- 
lough as  Kesearch  Assistant  in  tlie  Yerkes 
Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, at  IVilliams  Bay,  IVisconsin.  He  is 
making  a special  study  of  stellar  par- 
allox. 

Lucile  Reed  is  studying  voice  in  New 
York  with  Madame  Caroline  Hudson- 
Alexander.  She  had  expected  to  spend 
this  year  in  Berlin  studying  with  George 
Fergusson,  but  the  war  made  it  necessary 
to  change  her  plans.  Her  address  is  544- 
W.  147th  Street,  New  York. 

1905. 

Miss  R.  Florence  Davies  contributed 
to  the  November  issue  of  The  Home 
Beautiful  a charming  sketch  entitled  “A 
Journey  to  Yesterday.”  It  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Follansbee  of  Cleveland,  who  have  been 
collectors  of  the  antique  for  .vears  and 
who  have  succeeded  in  making  their 
home  a colonial  oasis.  Miss  Davies  is 
on  the  re,gular  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Born,  to  Mr.  Richard  E.  Webb  and 
Mrs.  Marion  Bi.ssell  Webb,  Tlianksgiv- 
ing  day,  a son. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bartlett  since  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914,  has  been  secretary  to  Dean 
John  Black  Johnston,  of  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts  of  the 
T,’niversity  of  Minnesota.  Miss  Bartlett’s 
address  is  Harvard  Chambers,  Minneap- 
olis. 

1906 

Mr.  R.  A.  Tsanoff  has  changed  his 


address  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
to  Houston,  Texas,  care  The  Rice  In- 
stitute, where  he  is  a member  of  the 
faculty. 

O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Henry  N.  Pfeiffer  is 
pastor  of  All  Souls  Church,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  ‘‘Mr.  Pfeiffer  is  a very 
earnest,  .sympatlietic  and  brilliant  .speak- 
er and  an  excellent  worker  among  his 
people  and  community.” 

1907 

Mrs.  Herbert  Tiiomas  Coontz,  formerly 
Miss  Donna  Dreitzler,  lives  at  332  How- 
ell .Vvenue,  Dayton.  Oliio.  Rev.  H.  T. 
Coontz  is  pastor  of  the  Woodward  Ave- 
nue Methodist  church. 

Born,  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Witham  and  Mrs. 
-Vmy  Schultz  William.  2.58  Hillcrest 
Road.  Ridgewood.  .New  Jer.se.v,  October 
31,  1914,  a son,  Itobert  Edwin  Witham. 

Born,  to  I\Ir.  James  Lawson  and  Mrs. 
Prances  Jones  Lawson,  Pasumalae, 
South  India,  May  30,  1914,  a daughter, 
Mary  Louise. 

Miss  Florence  klurphy  is  teaching 
English  at  the  Jefferson  high  school  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

O.  C.  M. — Faith  Helen  Rogers  has  re- 
ceived the  students’  prize  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  best  song,  awarded 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Musical 
Clubs  in  its  Fourtii  Biennial  Competi- 
tion. Miss  Rogers’  song,  “A  Ballad  of 
Trees  and  the  Master,”  will  be  rendered 
at  the  Biennial  Festival  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Musical  Clubs  at  Los  Angeles, 
next  June,  wlien  the  prize  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  judges  were  Edgar  Still- 
man Kelly,  Chairman,  Margaret  Ruth- 
van  Lang  of  Boston,  and  D.  A.  Clipping- 
er  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Kelly  writes,  ‘‘This 
song  shows  decided  talent  for  compo- 
sition, for  structural  ability  and  the- 
matic development.”  Miss  Lang  says. 
Head  and  shoulders  above  the  others.” 
Miss'  Rogers  did  her  entire  study  of 
composition  with  Dr.  Andrews  in  the 
ConservatorJ^  She  was  a brilliant  pian- 
ist and  was  equally  proficient  on  the 
organ.  At  present  she  is  located  in  Du- 
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Uitli,  where  she  is  iiuisieal  director  of 
two  churches  and  is  active  in  the  musi- 
cal clubs  of  the  city. 

190M90S  ' 

A most  unique  party  was  given  in 
July  hy  one  of  Oherlin's  prospective 
students,  little  Miss  Frances  Wheaton 
Booth,  (daughter  of  Dr.  Courtiand  L. 
Booth,  and  Mrs.  Juanita  Clunn  Snyder 
Booth.  The  .occasion  was  to  commem- 
orate her  first  birthday.  She  invited 
thirty  five  babies,  with  their  mothers 
or  nurses,  to  a Bo-I’eep  [larty.  Most  of 
the  guests  came  from  the  Baby  Home, 
which  is  a charitable  institution,  caring 
for  a hundred  nameless  babies,  all  un- 
der three  years  of  age.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Baby  Home,  Miss  Morse, 
chaperoned  her  charges.  Little  girls 
dressed  as  shepherdesses,  looked  after 
the  babies.  The  table  was  decorated 
with  shepherd-crooks  and  sheep,  and 
in  the  center  was  placed  a birthday 
cake,  on  which  glowed  one  bright  candle. 
A gift  was  ready  for  each  baby  upon 
leaving,  and  the  tots  selected  from  the 
alluring  stack,  dolls,  rattles,  whistles, 
tin  pails,  shovels,  blocks,  and  other  de- 
lights. When  Miss  Booth  has  had 
eighteen  such  parties  she  will  enroll  at 
Oberlln  in  the  year  1931. 

1908 

Miss  Vera  Tinker  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  periodical  department  in  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  I’ortiand,  Oregon. 

George  Bennet,  a graduate  student  in 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  has  been 
given  one  of  the  Founder’s  scholarships. 

A.  M. — Miss  Marian  Burell  and  Mr. 
Max  Johnson  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  September  30,  1914.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  wiii  make  their  home  in  Lin- 
den, Michigan. 

Howard  Waters  has  been  very  ill  with 
typhoid  fever  at  his  home  in  Minot, 
North  Dakota. 

.Miss  Florence  Hull  and  Mr,  Werley 
Earl  Dunkle  of  Cordova,  Alaska,  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Marguerite  Hull  Badger,  For- 


rest street,  Oberlln,  Wednesday  after- 
noon, December  23,  1914,  Rev.  John  H. 
Hull,  uncle  of  Hie  bride,  olliciiiting.  Mr. 
Dunkle  is  a graduate  of  the  mining  de- 
partment of  Yale  University  and  is  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Guggenheim 
Mining  t'ompiiny  at  Cordova,  in  which 
city  they  will  make  their  liome. 

1909 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Cody  Wheaton  is  liv- 
ing at  Stop  4,  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jesse  Feiring  tVllliams,  assistant 
professor  of  Physical  Education,  Teach- 
ers' College.  Colnmbia  University,  lias 
been  elected  to  the  Honorary  graduate 
medical  fraternity.  Alpha  Omega  Alpha. 
This  fraternity  stands  in  the  graduate 
educational  world  in  the  same  relation 
to  scholarships  as  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Fraternity  in  the  undergraduate  world, 
Mr.  Williams  graduates  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  June. 

1909-1910 

Mr.  Chester  Pendleton  and  Miss 
■Blanche  Craig  were  married  June  22, 
1914,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  wedding 
took  place  in  the  Dennison  Avenue  Con- 
gregational Church  where  Rev.  John 
Knyper,  '06,  the  pastor,  performed  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  and  JIrs.  Pendleton  are 
living  at  810  South  Main  Street,  Find- 
lay, Ohio,  where  Mr.  Pendleton  is  prac- 
ticing law  with  his  father,  Judge  Pendle- 
ton. 

1910 

Mrs.  Eunice  Faulhaber  Mauer  has  re- 
cently moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
is  making  her  home  at  235  Carlyon 
Road. 

Dr.  George  Pendleton  and  Miss  Irene 
Schilling  were  married  at  Fairview,  Kan- 
sas, June  22,  1914.  Dr.  Pendleton  is  an 
interne  at  the  City  Hospital  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Loiand  .1.  I’lmrdman  was  for  liiree 
years  graduate  assistant  in  idiysics  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  tVhile  there 
two  other  men  from  Oberlin  came  as 
assistants  in  physics — S.  M.  Kinney  and 
S.  Weatherwax.  Professor  S.  R.  Wil- 
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Hams  held  a similar  position  there  some 
years  ago  while  studying  for  his  Mas- 
ter's Degree.  Mr.  Boardman  is  now  an 
instructor  in  physics  in  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey. 

O.  C.  M. — Mo’S.  Gertrude  Finney  Wil- 
liams is  visiting  her  parents,  Dr.  and 
.Mrs.  Frank  Finney,  La  Junta,  Colorado. 
While  west,  Mrs.  Williams  will  give  two 
song  recitals  in  La  Junta  and  Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Miss  Rheba  Dorothy  Nickerson  is  di- 
rector of  physical  training  for  women 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Belling- 
ham. Washington. 

1910-1911 

Dr.  Whitelaw  Reid  Morrison  and  .Miss 
Helen  Barber  were  married  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jason  A.  Barber,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1914.  They  are  living  in  New 
York  Cit.v.  where  Dr.  Morrison  is  phy.s- 
ical  instructor  in  the  DeWitt  high  sciiooi. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison's  address  is  <iO!) 
West  127th  Street,  Whitestone  lliock. 
New  York  City. 

1910-1012 

.Mr.  Frederick  F.  Blachly  and  Miss 
Miriam  E.  Oatman  were  married  in  Lnm- 
berton.  New  Jersey,  November  29,  1914. 

1911 

O.  C.  !M. — Mrs.  Ora  Bess  Meredith  See- 
berger  spent  the  past  summer  at  her 
home  in  Iowa.  For  the  past  two  years 
Mrs.  Seeberger  has  been  the  soprano  in 
the  quartette  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

John  B.  .Andrews,  who  has  been  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  is  now  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  the  same  city.  Mr.  Andrews 
received  his  appointment  and  began  his 
new  work  in  October. 

Miss  Nellie  M.  .Morgan  and  Mr.  IJoyd 
B.  Fidler  were  married  at  Frederick- 
town,  Ohio,  .July  15.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fid- 
ler are  making  their  home  at  70  East 
Mulberry,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Miss  Bess  Morris  and  Mr.  Roy  Avery 


Keller,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1912,  were  married  July  12, 
1914.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keller’s  address  is 
1207  Deehman  Avenue,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Miss  Minnie  Mulvany  received  the  de- 
gree of  .Master  of  Arts  at  tlie  University 
of  Michigan  last  June.  She  is  now 
teaching  English  in  the  high  school  at 
Sault  St.  Marie,  Michigan.  Her  address 
is  31S  Spruce  Street. 

Miss  Hattie  Brown  and  >ir.  Earle  Par- 
melee  Hobson  were  married  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Brown.  I.")(i20  Detroit  .\venue. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Saturday  evening,  De- 
ceinber  li).  Preceding  the  cereinony. 
Miss  Josephine  Forsyth  sang  a group  of 
songs.  The  bridal  procession  was  led 
l),v  Jeannie  C.  Brown  and  IVilson  Brown, 
sister  and  brother  of  the  bride,  and 
Winton  Brown,  the  youn.gest  brother, 
was  ring  bearer.  The  three  sisters. 
Miss  Lucile  Brown,  Miss  D’Etta  Brown 
and  .Miss  Georgia  Brown,  played  the 
wedding  march.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson 
will  make  their  home  in  Cleveland, 
16518  Clifton  Boulevard. 

Born,  to  Mr.  Charles  Ide  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Knight  Ide,  April  21,  1914.  a 
daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ide  are  living 
at  63  W.  Curtiss  Street,  Downers  Grove, 
Illinois. 

Robert  .1.  Riggs  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  in  geology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  the  present  school  year.  He 
is  doing  some  special  work  in  mining. 

1912 

R.  A.  Clark  is  a member  of  the  senior 
class  in  the  Columbia  Law  School  this 
year.  He  expects  to  practice  in  Cleve- 
land next  year. 

Miss  Edith  McCoy  is  teaching  history 
and  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at 
Mentor,  Ohio.  Miss  McCoy  spent  the 
Holiday  vacation  at  her  home  in  Ober- 
lin. 

O.  C.  M.— Miss  Grace  C.  Waite  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Frank  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Waite,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
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lioma,  Thursday,  November  5,  1914. 

Burl  Blue  is  editor  of  the  Ashland 
Press,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Alice  Barber  is  very  successful 
in  social  settlement  work  in  the  iodging 
house  district  of  Boston.  Miss  Barber’s 
address  is  171  West  Brookline  Street, 
South  End  House. 

Emery  S.  Sherwood  has  changed  his 
address  in  Evanston,  Iliinois,  to  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Building,  Evanston.  Mr.  Sherwood 
is  private  secretary  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Warren. 

Mr.  J.  Loyde  Lewis  and  Miss  Gladys 
Metcalf  were  married  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  mother,  in  Oberlin,  August 
19,  1914.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  living 
in  Manchester,  Indiana,  where  Mr.  Lew- 
is is  principal  of  the  high  schooi. 

Miss  Elmina  R.  Lucke  is  teaching  Ger- 
man and  mathematics  in  Scott  high 
school.  Toledo,  Ohio.  Miss  Lueke’s  ad- 
dress is  324  Collingwood  Piace. 

Miss  Mary  Coates  is  teaching  at 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

Miss  Dorothea  Barland  is  taking  post 
graduate  work  in  German  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Miss  lone  Carlson  is  teaching  Ger- 
man in  the  high  school  in  I’orroston, 
Illinois. 

Miss  Portia  Mickey  has  arrived  in 
Peking,  China,  and  has  begun  her  work 
as  assistant  to  President  Luella  Miner 
of  the  North  China  Union  IVoman’s  Col- 
lege. In  connection  with  her  work,  Miss 
Mickey  has  organized  a group  of  Camp 
Fire  giris. 
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Miss  Margaret  Ely  is  taking  post  grad- 
uate work  at  the  library  school  of  the 
XTniversity  of  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Bess  Lindwall  is  spending  the 
year  at  her  home  in  Moline,  Illinois, 
since  her  return  from  a trip  to  Europe. 

Miss  Mary  McCloy  has  returned  with 
her  parents  to  Japan  and  is  teaching 
physical  training  in  a schooi  for  girls  in 
Tokyo. 

Miss  Hannahbelle  Horton  is  teaching 


botany  in  the  Erasmus  Hali  high  school 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Titus  are 
making  their  home  in  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
and  not  in  Now  York  City,*  as  stated  in 
the  Magazine.  Mr.  Titus,  is  a business 
man  in  Muscatine. 

George  C.  Krcnning  is  with  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company.  He  has  been 
transferred  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

G.  Raymond  Conibear  has  enrolied  in 
the  iaw  department  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  is  also  doing  some  social 
service  work  at  St.  Mark’s  Parish  House, 
New  York  City. 

Paul  Weeks  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  instructor  in  the  department 
of  physics  at  Cornell  Ttniversity. 

O.  C.  M. — Mr.  Victor  Lytle  and  Miss 
Josephine  Bonazzi  were  married  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  December  14,  1914.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lytle  are  both  musicians  of 
reputation  and  have  opened  a studio  in 
Erie  in  connection  with  Professor  Koh- 
ler, formerly  a member  of  the  Conserva- 
tory Faculty. 

O.  C.  M. — Miss  Clarice  Paul  played  at 
the  Fortnightly  Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  received  very  favorable  press  no- 
tices. 

Elizabeth  Knapp  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  of  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio. 

1914 

Miss  Miiylielle  is  toncliing  Latin  in  the 
liigh  school  in  Thoruville,  Ohio. 

O.  T.  S. — Mr.  Alfred  Grant  Walton 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  October 
15,  1914,  at  Pilgrim  Congregational 

Church,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  is 
Assistant  Pastor  to  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Wood- 
row. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Henderson,  who  is  work- 
ing this  year  in  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  transferred  to  Albany  for  a few 
weeks  of  special  work  at  the  State 
Capitol. 

Miss  Ruth  Blackwell  is  connected 
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with  the  work  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, as  assistant  to  Miss  Alberta  Corey 
in  the  department  of  physical  training. 

Mr.  Lee  Canfield  is  teaching  physi- 


ology and  physics  at  Waite  high  school, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Miss  Sarah  Jones  is  living  with  her 
parent  and  teaching  physical  training 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Former  Students 


Kathryn  Baker  is  teaching  at  East 
High  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ml.ss  Ba- 
ker's address  is  1811  East  Slst  Street. 

Miss  Julia  Severance  is  a member  of  the 
Woman's  Art  Club  of  Cleveland,  and  at 
the  recent  exhibition  of  that  society  en- 
tered severai  of  her  i)ieces  of  sculpture. 
One  of  the  most  successful  was  repro- 
duced in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a 
portrait  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Mosher's  eldest  son,  Horace  Camp  Mo- 
sher. 

Donald  Melhorn  was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney  at  Kenton,  Ohio,  at  the  re- 
cent election.  Mr.  Melhorn  is  believed  to 
be  the  youngest  man  in  Ohio  elected  to 
that  office. 

Joseph  H.  Morrison  was  engaged  to 
sing  the  tenor  part  in  the  production  of 
“Life”  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Morrison  is  a stu- 
dent in  the  Klibausky  Opera  School,  New 
York.  Mr.  Klibansky  was  for  several 
years  conductor  of  the  opera  classes  at 
the  Stern  Conservatory,  Berlin,  and  more 
recently  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
New  York  City. 

Robert  Fullerton,  who  when  in  Ober- 
lin  was  leader  of  the  Oberliu  Glee  Club, 
is  teaching  singing  in  the  Northwestern 
Conservatory,  Minneapolis,  .Minnesota. 

Simeon  Friedkowsky  will  appear  as 
violin  .soloist  in  the  Cleveland  Jewish 
band,  which  gives  a concert  Sunday  eve- 
ning, January  17,  at  the  Gesang  Verein, 
under  the  direction  of  the  bandmaster, 
Masten, 

Kendall  K.  Musse.v,  who  was  with  190t! 
through  the  Sophomore  year,  and  later 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, is  teaching  musical  theory  and  voice 
in  the  Brooklyn  Music  School  Settlement, 


Brooklyn.  New  York.  He  is  himself  tak- 
ing instruction  from  I’rofessor  Calvin  B. 
Cady,  of  Teachers’  College  of  Columbia 
University,  and  is  using  his  methods  in 
teaching.  Mr.  Musse'y’s  ad(lress  is  238 
W.  5Cth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Raymond  Swing,  who  spent  the 
holiday  vacation  with  his  family  at  his 
home  in  Oberliu,  returns  to  his  work  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  as  special  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr.  Swing 
will  reside  in  Berlin,  while  he  will  set- 
tle his  wife  and  .son  and  daughter  in  Am- 
sterdam, Holland.  Mr.  Swing  must  re- 
port for  duly  in  Berlin  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Mrs.  Ella  Frances  Ilarrisou  Ward  lost 
her  husband  through  an  accident  Novem- 
ber 28,  1914.  The  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  family  home,  Webster  City, 
Iowa,  and  the  burial  took  place  in  Gran- 
ville, Illinois. 

Mr.  Everett  P.  .Johnson  has  moved  his 
family  from  Wellington  to  Oberlin,  hav- 
ing taken  a residence  at  79  South  Cedar 
Avenue.  Mr.  Johnson  anticipates  to  con- 
tinue his  work  in  singing  and  teaching. 

Miss  Jean  Payne  has  opened  a stu- 
dio in  Danville,  Ohio.  Miss  Pajme  re- 
turned home  recently  from  Paris,  where 
she  has  two  paintings  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. She  was  in  Algiers  when  war  was 
declared  and  there  were  no  passenger 
boats  leaving  the  ports.  She  finally  se- 
cured passage  on  one  of  the  English 
transports  and  made  the  trip  to  London, 
the  only  woman  on  board  with  several 
thousand  soldiers.  Their  boat  was  pur- 
sued by  German  torpedo  boats  and  for 
two  nights  all  lights  were  put  out.  Even 
the  engines  were  stopped  and  the  vessel 
drifted  in  the  darkness. 
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The  News  Printing  Company 

29  North  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  O. 

Anything  in  Printing  from  a Card  to  a Book 


For  Rent  or  Sale 

TEN-ROOM  BRICK  HOUSE— 195  WOODLAND  AVENUE 
EIGHT-ROOM  BRICK  HOUSE— 201  WOODLAND  AVENUE 
Either  furnished  or  unfurnished;  ail  modern  conveniences.  Oak  finish. 
Very  convenient  to  c«iiese  activities. 

Call  on  or  address 

J.  /\.  SXROING 

252  West  CoUege.  St..  Otoerlln,  <_>hio 


The  Latest  Work  of  Henry  Churchill  King 

PRESIDENT  OE  OBEKEIN  COLLEGE 

RELIGION  AS  LIFE  Cloth,  12  ino,  $i.oo  net;  by  mail,  $i .oH 

“An  inspiring,  practical  and  stimulating  work  on  a vital  subject  l>y  a rare  teacher 
and  experienced  leader  of  thought.” 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  HENRY  CHURCHILL  RING 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times.  Cloth.  ISmo,  $1,50  net:  by  mail,  $1.62 

“A'eerious  and  wide  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  age.'  Kansas  Lxty  oCar. 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.50  net;  by  mail.  $1.62 

*‘A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethics." — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine.  Cloth,  J2nio,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.31$ 

“A  book  full  of  sermon  themes  and  thought-inspiring  sentences." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Rational  Living.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern  Psychology. 

"Elasy  to  understand  and  interesting  for  all  thoughtful  minds." — Living  Church. 

Reconstruction  In  Theology.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.61 

‘Tt  is  a book  that  the  busy  man  delights  to  read." — Christian  Evangelist. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

"A  safe  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  theological  speculation." — Congregationalist. 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Cloth,  12ma,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 

“A  book  invaluable  for  the  provision  of  Christian  armor." — Christian  Herald. 

Personal  and  idea!  Elements  io  Education-  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

“To  the  student  of  modern  educational  problems  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest  and  value." 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorl^ 


Represent  the  Ijest  in  piano  construction.  They  are  rich  in  tone,  respon- 
sive in  action,  artistic  in  design  and  so  thoroughly  built,  we  unhesitatingly 
guarantee  them. 

If  you  are  musician  enough  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  piano 
and  artist  enough  to  strive  to  attain  those  possibilities,  you  will  revel  in 
the  opportunities  the  Starr  Piano  offers.  It  is  an  instrument  that  lasts  a 
lifetime  and  passes  on  to  the  second  generation  unimpaired. 

THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 

Factory  aod  Executive  Offices:  . . RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Cleveland  Salesrooms — 1220-1224  Huron  Road 


Why  Buy  an 
A.  B.  Chase  Piano 


Its  Musical  Qualities  are  of 
the  Highest  Excellence  and 
will  Endure  a Lifetime 


Over  one  hundred  of  these  Pianos  are  in  daily 
use  in  The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in 
the  homes  of  Oberlin  Professors. 

And  these  Pianos  are  reserved  for  the  more 
advanced  students,  on  account  of  their  artistic 
musical  qualities. 

Some  of  these  Pianos  have  been  in 

Daily  Use  in  the  Con- 
servatory for  25  years 


and  this  fact  demonstrates  their  wonderful  dura- 
bility as  nothing-  else  can. 

Write  for  “A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  in  The  Oberlin 
Conservatory,”  or  “De  Luxe  Catalog.” 

Sold  direct  from  the  Factory,  or  by  our  nearest 
local  agent,  at  lowest  net  prices. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  [Co. 

NORWALK,  OHIO 


“A  Story  Illustrated  Is  Half  Told” 

SEND  YOUR  SLIDE  ORDERS  TO 

Ohio  TRANSPARENCY  COMPANY 

409  Superior  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Southwestern  Systerr) 

Offers 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 

F*lan  Your  Trips  Our  \A/ay 

Call  op  Fred  MaddocK,  flgent,  for  full  information 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  and  Columbus  Railway  Company 

525  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


We  MOREHOUSE  COMPANY 

Shoes,  Millinery,  Oriental  Rugs 

Retailer!  and  Importer!  oi 

Dry  Goods,  Garments  and  Kindred  Merchandise 


Established  more  than  60  years  ago,  and  maintaining  a leading 
position  in  the  offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 


619-626  Euclid  Avenue 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Gjrrect  Hoods  for  Obetlin  Degrees  Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  ACADEMIC  COSTUMES 

COTRELL  & LEONARD 

MAKERS  OF 

CAPS,  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 

Class  Contracts  a Specialty  ALBANY  N Y 


You  Can  Bank  WitK  Us 
By  Mail 

Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  Department, 
banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies  and  individuals, 
may  send  their  surplus  money  to  us  with  absolute  privacy  and 
safety. 


4%  Compound  Interest  Paid 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$4,000,000 


Resources  over 
$27,000,000 


^Guardian 

Savings  and  trust  company 

Cleveleind,  OHio 


College  or  Business 
--Which? 

Don’t  give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don’t 
tettle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training  for  some- 
thing better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  time,  at  small 
cost,  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business 
position.  Send  for  our  booklets. 

“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition^  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college. 
“Why  and  How”  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  lime  and  money  necessary  for 
a thorough  business  training.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  today  for 
these  “self-help”  booklets. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A . 


